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MIND 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW 
OF 


PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 


I—THE PSYCHOLOGICAL ACCOMPANIMENTS 
OF INSTINCTIVE ACTION. 


By G. C. FIELD. 


In a previous article on this subject I attempted to make 
some suggestions about the proper method of approach to the 
problems of Instinct and instinctive action. And in the 
course of that article I referred to the views of those who 
hold that every kind of activity which we can call instinctive 
is necessarily accompanied by some kind or another of 
conscious experience, and that one way, perhaps for the 
sychologist the only way, of defining instinctive behaviour 
is to state the particular form of conscious experience by 
which it is accompanied. I propose now to attempt an 
examination of this point of view, and to ask whether every 
kind of instinctive behaviour is necessarily accompanied by 
oe one kind of conscious experience, and if so, by what 
ind. 

At the outset we must distinguish between two different 
questions. It is one thing to ask whether all instinctive be- 
haviour, in particular, instinctive bodily action, is necessarily 
accompanied by one kind of conscious mental process, and 
quite another to ask whether certain kinds of conscious 
mental process should be properly described as instinctive in 
the same sense as certain instinctive bodily actions, even 
though the two forms of activity, the conscious mental pro- 
cesses and thé bodily actions, are not always or necessarily 
_found together. Our opinion on the latter point will largely 
depend on how much we include in our definition of Instinct 
and instinctive. If, for instance, anything that proceeds 
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from our innate psycho-physical structure is to be called in- 
stinctive, we shal] probably not have much difficulty in apply- 
ing the term at any rate to many of our conscious mental 
processes. If we mean more than that by the use of the 
term ‘ instinctive, it will be a matter for investigation in each 
particular case whether the conscious mental process in 
question resembles the instinctive action to such an extent 
that we are warranted in applying the same term ‘ instinctive’ 
to both of them. Some of the precautions suggested in my 
last article might possibly be found to bear on this investiga- 
tion. But in any case, that is not the question which is 
being discussed in the present paper, which deals only with 
the former question. What, if any, are the conscious mental 
processes which always and necessarily accompany instinctive 
behaviour ? 

It seems to me that any discussion of Instinct must start 
from an examination of instinctive bodily action, because it 
is to this kind of behaviour that the term ‘ instinctive’ is 
universally and unquestioningly recognised to apply. And 
no definition of the term could possibly be accepted unless it 
could be applied to the bodily actions which are admitted by 
everyone to be properly called instinctive. But before we 
ask what are the conscious accompaniments of this kind of 
action, there is one other preliminary consideration that we 
must bear in mind. We, like many at any rate of the other 
animals, are conscious beings. And therefore any kind of 
action, instinctive or otherwise, taken while we are conscious 
must have some kind of conscious accompaniment. But 
that would not warrant us in putting the conscious accompani- 
ment that we found in any particular case of instinctive action 
into the definition of ‘‘ instinctive,’ unless we had reason to 
believe that there was some necessary connexion between the 
action and the conscious accompaniment, so that we could 
not have one without the other. It is possible that, in our- 
selves for instance, instinctive action might be accompanied 
by some form of consciousness without being necessarily con- 
nected with, still less conditioned or affected by this conscious- 
ness. In such a case it would be clearly wrong to give the 
conscious accompaniment in our definition of instinctive 
action. 

One more principle of method may be suggested. It seems 
likely that a good deal of the difficulties and differences of 
opinion upon the subject arise because investigators have 
started the consideration of it from a complicated particular 
instance or a border-line case, where instinct was clearly 
mixed up with a good deal else or where it was uncertain 
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whether the behaviour in question should properly be called 
instinctive or not. Asa general rule it seems preferable, if 
we are to start with an investigation of a particular instance 
at all, to start with an instance which unquestionably belongs 
to the class of things which we are discussing, and where 
there is as little as possible of any other element. Then in 
the light of what we have learned from that we may consider 
the border-line cases. Thus in the case of Instinct it seems 
to me advisable to start, not from the behaviour of man and 
the difficult question exactly how much of this behaviour we 
can call instinctive and how much is due to other factors, nor 
even from moorhens diving and a discussion of the exact 
point of time at which their behaviour becomes modified by 
experience, but rather from certain actions of insects where 
we seem to get as close as possible to purely instinctive 
action. 

Take any typical instances of insect behaviour. We find 
a series of actions, often very complicated, performed with 
extreme precision, and the whole admirably adapted to fulfil 
a certain purpose, the preservation of the insect itself or the 
preservation of its offspring. 'The Ammophila wasp seizes a 
caterpillar, stings it in the exact places where the sting will 
paralyse it without killing it, places it at the end of the 
burrow it has dug, lays an egg on it, and then seals up the 
end of the burrow.'' Thus it secures that the larva will be 
hatched out of the egg in safety, and will have the supply of 
fresh meat which is needful for it to grow to maturity. Here 
is an action which, if performed by a human being, could only 
be explained by a great amount of acquired knowledge and 
skill, a clear foresight of the end to be attained, and an under- 
standing of the exact means necessary to attain it. But we 
know that the insect cannot have learnt or acquired this 
knowledge, and cannot have any foresight of the result which 
it never sees or has seen. We may say further that it shows 
no interest in the result. And it is clear, also, if we consider 
experiments like those of Fabre and Captain R. W. G. 
Hingston, described in his fascinating book, A Naturalist in 
Himalaya, that there is no understanding of the situation 
and of what is happening, and no capacity for analysing and 
distinguishing the elements of the situation or for modifying 
the action to suit changes artificially produced. 

Thus the Ammophila, if her burrow is broken open while 
she is collecting material to seal it up, and the caterpillar and 


‘IT am aware that the experiments of the Peckhams threw some doubt 
on the alleged infallible skill of the operation. But the exact degree of 
accuracy displayed by the wasp is immaterial to the present argument. 
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egg extracted and laid outside the door, will make no effort 
to repair the burrow nor to replace the caterpillar and the 
egg which are lying in full view, but will calmly proceed to 
seal up the burrow as if nothing had happened. The Mason 
Bee builds cells of mortar and fills them with honey. If the 
cells are broken down before they are completed she builds 
them up again. But once they are completed she must go 
on to put the honey in, and if they are broken down after 
this, she makes no effort to repair them, but goes on putting 
the honey in, cheerfully oblivious of the fact that it is all 
running out again before her eyes. The spider builds her 
wonderful web in a certain order; and if the work she has 
already done is cut or broken, she does not turn back to re- 
pair it, though she has all the resources necessary for that 
purpose, but goes on in the fixed order, irrespective of the 
fact that the web is getting into a worse and worse tangle all 
the time, so that it would be almost useless for her purposes. 

It is clear from these and many other instances, both from 
the character of the action and from the conditions under 
which it takes place, that these actions of insects are certainly 
not caused or accompanied by anything remotely like the 
state of mind from which a similar action would proceed in 
the case of a human being. But from what state of mind 
do they proceed? What conscious experience necessarily ac- 
companies instinctive action? Let us consider the possi- 
bilities. 

(1) There may be the consciousness of movement, the 
feeling in the muscles or the rest of the body when any part 
of the body moves or is moved. This consciousness must be 
thought of rather as the result of the movement than as its 
cause : it does not, by itself, affect or modify the movement 
in any way. To describe it in terms of our own experience, 
we should say that we feel the body moving without being 
able to control or check the movement; as when we blink 
our eyes in response to a sudden and unexpected feint of a 
blow. (2) There may be foresight and desire not of the 
ultimate result but of each particular movement. We can 
find this, too, in our own experience. We may want to get 
up and stretch ourselves ; we may, if we are young and active 
enough, want to jump or run, not with any thought of any 
results that may be produced, but simply, as we say, for the 
mere pleasure of jumping and running. This may be desire 
in the full sense, involving a previous idea of the movement 
and a desire to realise that idea. Perhaps, therefore, the 
Mason Bee desires to go through in this order each of the 
particular actions involved in building her cells and filling 
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them with honey, though she may have no desire at all that 
the cells should be built and filled with honey. (3) Mr. 
Shand says that the invariable conscious accompaniment of 
instinctive action is ‘a feeling of impulse.’ I confess to 
finding this phrase ambiguous. It may be applied to either 
of the two previous experiences. But I cannot find in my 
own experience a third thing, different in kind from either 
of these two, to which the name could be properly applied. 
(4) It might be, as Dr. McDougall suggests, that instinctive 
action is always accompanied by an emotion, each kind of 
action being bound up witha particular emotion. (5) Finally, 
there is Dr. James Drever’s suggestion that instinctive action 
is invariably accompanied by a feeling of interest. But this 
phrase by itself is obscure, and may mean several different 
things. It might, for instance, refer to an interest in the 
external stimulus, the situation or that factor in the situation 
which is the occasion of the instinctive action. Thus it might 
be argued that, if the sight of a caterpillar stimulates the 
wasp to seize it and sting it in a particular way, the wasp 
must have had a feeling of interest in the caterpillar to make 
her notice it in all its surroundings. This would be a pre- 
liminary feeling of interest, necessary to set the action going. 
But that is quite a different thing from an interest in either 
(a) an idea of the movements, which is in consciousness be- 
fore the movements take place, (b) the results, immediate 
or remote, produced by the movement, or (c) the actual 
movements themselves, while they are going on. And there 
is a further distinction to be borne in mind. If we say that 
there is a feeling of interest in the movements themselves, 
that is by no means the same thing as saying that the feeling 
of interest causes or determines the movements. We can 
see the difference in our own experience of reflex action. If 
a doctor tests our reflexes, we may be very keenly interested 
in the movements that we make, but it is obvious that we 
cannot say in any sense that our interest determines or causes 
the knee-jerks, which would occur just the same whether we 
were interested or not. So that a ‘feeling of interest’ may 
mean several different things, any one of which may be 
present without the others. 

Perhaps as a representative instance of the views which 
assign the maximum amount of conscious accompaniment to 
instinctive action we may take the account given by Prof. 
Stout in the last edition of his Manual of Psychology. Any 
statement from such a source comes to us with particular 
weight and authority, and we are not likely to find an abler 
statement of the views in question anywhere else. It may, 
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therefore, be worth while to give a somewhat detailed ex- 
amination of the account there put forward. It is to be found 
in Book III., Chapter I. of the third edition of the Manual, and 
more especially in various passages on pages 343-357. 

Prof. Stout is concerned to distinguish instinctive action 
sharply and definitely from reflex action, with which it is so 
often identified. ‘ Reflex action,’ he writes (p. 343), ‘is of a 
nature fundamentally different from instinctive conduct. The 
difference is that instinctive conduct does and reflex action 
does not presuppose the co-operation of intelligent conscious- 
ness, including under this head interest, attention, variation 
of behaviour according as its results are satisfactory or un- 
satisfactory, and the power of learning by experience.’ This 
is clearly not a mere arbitrary statement of the kind of 
behaviour to which he proposes to apply the term ‘ instinctive,’ 
for he asserts the presence of these elements in action to 
which the term ‘instinctive’ would be applied by universal 
agreement, including instances of the behaviour of insects 
such as those described above. 

The first difficulty that I find in this account lies in the 
distinction on which it is based between instinctive and re- 
flex action. A good deal of the argument seems to me to be 
vitiated by being based on a comparison between an experi- 
ence of reflex action in ourselves and instinctive action as 
shown, say, in insects. Because reflex action in ourselves 
is comparatively simple and limited, Prof. Stout seems to 
argue that the behaviour of insects, which does not display 
this simplicity and these limitations, must therefore be ac- 
companied by conscious and intelligent processes which are 
not present in the case of reflex action. But that is surely 
to beg the question. For the point at issue is just this, 
whether it is not possible for reflex action, as we know it, to 
be developed in other species to a very much higher pitch of 
complication and elaboration. 

Further, a good many of Prof. Stout’s arguments about 
instinctive action would, it seems to me, apply with equal 
force to reflex action. In our own case reflex actions, of 
course, may be accompanied by a considerable amount of in- 
tejligent consciousness. And, owing to the presence of this 
intelligent consciousness in us, we may sometimes to some 
degree check, control or modify the reflex action. Thus we 
may suppress or partially suppress a sneeze or the blinking 
of our eyes at the feint of a blow. We say that the re- 
sultant action in such a case is not entirely reflex, but that 
part of it is intelligently controlled, thus still retaining the 
sharp distinction between what is due to the reflex and what 
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is due to intelligence. But why should we not speak in 
the same way of instinctive action? The question is not 
whether animals which act instinctively may or may not 
sometimes modify their behaviour under the influence of in- 
telligence. It is rather whether instinctive action is neces- 
sarily bound up with and determined by intelligence, whether 
it is from the beginning, as Prof. Stout says (p. 357), ‘ essen- 
tially conditioned by intelligent consciousness’. Prof. Stout’s 
argument that subsequent modifications of behaviour by in- 
telligence prove that the behaviour must have been deter- 
mined by conscious intelligence from the beginning, would 
surely, then, apply with equal force to reflex action. For 
that also, as in the case of the suppressed sneeze, may be 
modified by intelligence. And, so far as it is based on such 
considerations, the distinction between instinctive and reflex 
action seems to fall to the ground. And there seems so far 
no reason why we should not say of instinctive action, as we 
do of reflex action, that it is gua instinctive essentially 
different from and undetermined by intelligence, though in 
any particular case the behaviour, which would otherwise be 
purely instinctive, might be modified by intelligence. 

But we must examine further the case for the influence of 
intelligence in behaviour which is usually regarded as in- 
stinctive. I may be unduly sceptical, but I confess that I am 
still not perfectly convinced by any of the evidence I have 
yet seen for the actual occurrence of intelligent action in 
insect behaviour. The great difficulty, I suppose, in assum- 
ing its presence is that, if it is there, its action seems extra- 
ordinarily fitful and erratic. Some of the very few alleged 
cases, if due to intelligence at all, seem to argue a relatively 
high development of that faculty. And yet in other cases 
which do not seem to call for any greater exercise of it, the 
same insect will fail so conspicuously to show the slightest 
signs of its presence. Of course, the same thing may strike 
us at first sight in the behaviour of certain human beings. 
But in such cases a very little inspection will probably show 
us some ground or principle of these limitations in the appli- 
cation of intelligence. But it is difficult to find any such in- 
telligible principle in these instances of insect behaviour. 

But apart from that the instances themselves seem to lack 
decisiveness. A good many of those which are commonly 
quoted do not seem to necessitate an ascription of them to 
intelligence at all. When a physical hindrance to the per- 
formance of the actual movements calls forth a response 
which did not show itself when the movement was un- 
hindered, it seems just as natural to say that a difference in 
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the stimulus produced a different reaction as to suppose an 
intelligent appreciation of the situation. There is no diff- 
culty that I can see in supposing some such kind of alterna- 
tive mechanism in the animal’s structure which could vary 
the action in response to a perceptible difference in the sur- 
rounding circumstances. Such a case would be that of Dr. 
Peckham’s wasps who tried to drag into the burrow spiders 
which were too large and stuck in the entrance or half-way 
down, whereupon they brought the spider out and enlarged 
the burrow before taking it in again. The single instance 
which he reported where a wasp on one occasion enlarged 
the burrow before finding that the spider stuck in it is ona 
different footing. There, certainly, the most natural explana- 
tion of the action would be an intelligent appreciation of the 
situation. But such a case is almost unique. And there is 
this to be noted about it and the one or two other cases which 
stand on the same footing. So far as I know, they are all 
isolated cases observed under natural conditions. I do not 
think that any such cases were found under experimentally 
controlled conditions, which seem to have given uniformly 
negative results. That, at any rate, is Fabre’s conclusion. 

In spite of these considerations, I would not demand of 
others that they share my scepticism. It may possibly bea 
personal reaction against.an earlier tendency to anthropo- 
morphise unduly the behaviour of animals. And it is cer- 
tainly not in any way essential to my argument to maintain 
that insects never show any intelligent modification of 
behaviour. But I do maintain that a great deal, if not most 
of their behaviour shows no signs of intelligence at all, and 
is, indeed, such that it is very difficult to suppose its presence 
or its influence. 

We have not yet come face to face with the question, 
What do we mean by this intelligent consciousness about 
which we are arguing? How much do we include in it? 
Prof. Stout answers (p. 354) that the minimum that we 
must include in it is, ‘ (1) attention selective and prospective, 
making possible the guidance of motor activity by complex 
and variable groups of sensory data; (2) appreciation of re- 
lative success and failure, making possible persistency with 
varied effort.’ Let us consider these points. 

(1) Is all attention necessarily intelligent? It seems to 
me difficult to apply the term to cases, for instance, of in- 
voluntary attention aroused by the intensity of the stimulus, 
such as a sudden bright light or loud explosion, or to the 
attention that we give to the stimulus of a reflex action, such 
as the blow aimed at our face which makes us flinch and 
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blink our eyes. Strictly speaking, I should have thought 
that intelligence could only be asserted of attention which is 
due to some previous process of thought, and that it involved 
some kind of knowledge of what it was that we were looking 
for. But this is clearly not the case with the wasp who 
attends to the caterpillar the first time that she catches one 
as intensely as the last. I do not see any evidence that there 
is anything resembling our voluntary and conscious selective 
attention. ‘The wasp does not know what she is looking for, 
and we do not even know that she is conscious of looking for 
anything. She may just as well feel simply impelled to fly 
about until a caterpillar crosses her field of vision, when the 
impulse to further action follows at once. 

And what is her awareness of the caterpillar like? What 
does it mean to her? It seems to me that the caterpillar 
means to the wasp simply a certain action with regard to it 
and nothing more. It certainly cannot mean food for her 
offspring. And it seems equally evident that it does not even 
mean a well-stocked burrow with an egg on the top, or she 
would not regard both caterpillar and egg with such complete 
indifference as she did in Captain Hingston’s experiment, 
when the burrow was broken open and the caterpillar and 
egg laid in full view outside the entrance. And, as this and 
similar experiments show, the caterpillar only means this 
action to her at a certain stage in the whole instinctive pro- 
cess. At other stages it seems to mean nothing at all to her. 
As Fabre repeatedly points out, there seems no capacity in 
insects for going back over any stage in a process once com- 
pleted and repairing damage or doing over again what has 
once been done. So that it seems natural to say that the 
action is not determined by the consciousness of the object 
but rather that it determines the consciousness, if indeed 
there is anything that we could call consciousness at all. For 
if the object simply means a certain action to the wasp and 
nothing more, I should even question whether we can properly 
speak of a conscious awareness of it at all. I would rather 
say that the attention is part of the action, and as such con- 
ditioned by the innate structure of the animal just as the rest 
of the action is, not that the attention causes or conditions 
the action. 

_ (2) But it is the second of Prof. Stout’s conditions which 
is the real crux of the question, the appreciation of relative 
success and failure, and the consequent power of varying 
effort. A good deal here obviously depends on the degree of 
qualification implied by the term ‘relative’. It might so cut 
down the meaning of success and failure as to leave nothing 
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but the consciousness of whether the action was proceeding 
smoothly unhindered by immediate physical obstruction. It 
is natural to believe that there is this amount of consciousness, 
though it would obviously be impossible either to prove or 
disprove it. But that by itself would hardly amount to in- 
telligence. And Prof. Stout clearly means more than that. 
For he speaks (p. 351) of the animals being ‘ continuously 
interested in the development of what is for them one and 
the same situation or course of events,’ and of their ‘trying 
again when a certain perceptible result is not attained’. 

If this were indisputably shown to be present, it might or 
might not be a proof of intelligence. But it seems to me 
that these are just the features which the behaviour of insects 
under experimental conditions does not show. I should have 
thought that a ‘continuous interest in the development of 
the situation’ involved at the very least a realisation of the 
connexion between the different stages in the process, and an 
interest in the preservation of the perceptible results already 
attained. But it is difficult to claim this either for Captain 
Hingston’s wasp, or for Fabre’s Mason Bees, who went on 
filling their cells with honey after they had been visibly 
broken open. It might be said that the Mason Bees showed 
an interest in the process of building their cell until that task 
was completed, and then transferred this interest to the filling 
of them with honey. But what sort of ‘interest’ can this be 
which is thus divided up into absolutely water-tight compart- 
ments, so that it can suddenly stop short at one point ina 
continuous process and, as it were, start afresh? For the 
process is obviously continuous and the latter stages are 
closely connected with the former. I find it difficult to believe 
in this continuous interest, and impossible to believe that 
there is any intelligent appreciation of the process as a whole. 
As for the ‘ perceptible result,’ surely a spider’s web would 
afford an illustration and a test case of this, if anything did. 
And yet in Captain Hingston’s experiment, already referred 
to, the perceptible result was conspicuously not attained, and 
yet the spider seemed quite undisturbed by this. She only 
altered her behaviour when the cutting of the web went so 
far that her freedom of movement in the path marked out 
by her routine was checked. And this seems the character- 
istic of nearly all the reported cases of modification of be- 
haviour: it only occurs when the actual physical movement 
is interfered with. And this makes it difficult to believe that 
in ordinary insect behaviour there is any interest or apprecia- 
tion of a perceptible result beyond the actual action itself. 

If the foregoing argument is correct, it follows that a great 
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deal of insect behaviour, at any rate, is not conditioned or 
caused by intelligent consciousness at all. It may, no doubt, 
give rise to consciousness, the consciousness of the movement 
itself, such as we experience ourselves in the case of reflex 
action. That can hardly be proved or disproved, because 
consciousness of this kind does not, of course, directly affect 
the movement itself, and therefore cannot be inferred from 
any characteristic of the movement. With regard to the 
consciousness of the stimulus object, the caterpillar which 
the wasp seizes, for instance, there may be consciousness of 
that, of a sort. But it does not rise to anything that we can 
call intelligent consciousness. And it does not seem absolutely 
necessary to suppose the presence of consciousness at all. 
The facts are equally consistent with the view that the 
physical action of the visible object on the sense-organ of the 
animal translates itself at once into the appropriate action, 
without the accompaniment of the psychological experience 
which we call awareness of the object in our own case. The 
one kind of consciousness which it does seem most natural to 
ascribe to the insect is a vague feeling of uneasiness and dis- 
satisfaction when the action, once started, is checked or 
hindered by some physical obstruction. And it might be 
possible to work out a view on this basis, developing a hint of 
Bergson’s, according to which consciousness would only arise 
when instinctive action failed to complete itself. But such 
a view would, of course, be pure hypothesis. 

In the light of all these considerations, what are we to say 
about Dr. McDougall’s view that the essential conscious ac- 
companiment of instinctive action is emotion, each kind of 
instinctive action being correlated with a particular emotion ? 
As thus simply stated, this view seems to me to have been 
too thoroughly riddled with criticism by writers hike Mr. 
Shand, Dr. Rivers and others, to be any longer accepted. 
Obviously, it would be very difficult to assign a special 
emotion to each of the very complex kinds of action performed 
by insects. But even if we consider the higher animals the 
view is hard to maintain. It has often been “pointed out that 
we find different emotions accompanying the same action and 
different actions accompanying the same emotion. But the 
criticisms of the view go deeper than this. For they raise the 
question whether actions and emotions necessarily accom- 
pany one another at all, and whether in many cases at any 
tate, they do not appear as alternative and even mutually ex- 
clusive reactions to a particular situation. In our own ex- 
perience, as Mr. Shand suggests, we find that the emotion of 
fear, for instance, is felt less intensely the more quickly we 
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are able to meet the dangerous situation by action, and may 
even not be felt at all at the time. It is when we think of 
the situation afterwards, or, one may add, when we are pre- 
vented by physical circumstances from acting, that we feel 
fear. And Dr. Rivers suggests that a strong emotion of fear 
would rather hinder the performance of the instinctive actions 
of escape, especially if they demanded a series of difficult and 
delicately adjusted movements. 

I cannot help feeling that there is possibly in this view a 
certain confusion between instinctive actions of the kind we 
are discussing and the bodily expression of emotion which we 
really feel as part of the emotion. These bodily expressions 
of emotion may perhaps be properly described as themselves 
instinctive : they certainly share many of the characteristics 
which we ascribe to instinctive actions. But instinctive 
action in the strict sense is almost certainly independent of 
emotion and need not be accompanied by it at all. And 
when we are speaking of these bodily expressions of emotion 
it is entirely misleading to speak of the emotion and the in- 
stinct as being correlated or connected, or to use any ex- 
pression which implies that there are two different things 
with a relation between them. In cases of emotional expres- 
sion, if we speak of instinct at all, the emotion is the instinct. 
There are not three different things, the emotion, the instinct, 
and the action to which the instinct leads, but two only, the 
emotion and the action in which it expresses itself. In one 
of Dr. McDougall’s instances—the emotion of fear and the 
instinct of flight—if flight follows immediately on fear as the 
expression of it and has that felt connexion with it that, for 
instance, the visceral sensations and the trembling of the 
body have, then the emotion of fear is the instinct of flight. 
But, as we have just seen, it seems probable in most cases 
that the instinctive action of flight is entirely independent of 
the emotion of fear. 

The whole question of the emotions of animals is a difficult 
and interesting one. It is, of course, beyond question that 
many animals do feel emotion. But it is equally certain 
that in many situations where we should naturally ascribe 
emotion to them further investigation raises doubt. Is, for 
instance, the care that some insects display for their offspring 
accompanied by the tender emotion which we usually suppose 
to characterise the maternal relation? Prof. Washburn re- 
lates the story of a wasp feeding a wasp grub, who finally 
cut off one end of the grub and offered it to the other end to 
eat. As she truly says, it is difficult to suppose the presence 
of tender emotion towards the grub in the mind of the wasp. 
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And cases not so far removed from this may be found even 
among higher mammals. What evidence are we to accept 
for the presence of emotion in any particular case? I would 
suggest very tentatively some such test as this: If all the 
visible actions of the animal can be explained as being part 
of or having some bearing on a whole course of action leading 
up to a result, then there is no evidence of the presence of 
emotion. If, on the other hand, in cases where we might 
reasonably expect emotion to be felt, there are any actions 
which seem to play no part in such a definite course of action, 
these may be taken as possible expressions of emotion and 
therefore a sign of its presence. Such would be the move- 
ment of a dog’s tail, indicating affection or pleasure, and the 
similar movements of a cat’s tail, indicating anger or excite- 
ment. Of course, the strength of such evidence becomes 
much greater when the expression of a suspected emotion in 
an animal resembles in some degree the expression of a 
similar emotion in human beings. 

A whole flood of light is thrown on all these questions 
by the experiments on animals, such as those of Schrader, 
Goltz and Sherrington, on which Prof. Lloyd Morgan, in 
Instinct and Experience, bases his theory of instinct as the 
work of the sub-cortical centres. In these experiments it 
was found that animals, from whom had been removed that 
part of the brain which is usually supposed to be the seat of 
consciousness and intelligence, were yet capable of move- 
ments which were far more developed and complicated than 
anything that we should normally call mere reflex action. 
The decerebrate pigeon, for instance, could fly and avoid 
obstacles in doing so, could eat, could peck, clean its feathers 
and soon. And yet, as far as we can tell, it was, in Prof. 
Lloyd Morgan’s words, ‘a mere unconscious automaton ’. 
Unless we are going to throw overboard the whole of the 
physiology of the brain, the conclusion seems inevitable that 
instinctive action is independent of any kind of consciousness, 
in the sense that it can take place equally well without it, 
and is not caused or conditioned by it in any way. This is, 
of course, in flat contradiction of the views that we have been 
considering, and takes us, indeed, very much further than 
our criticisms of these views have so far enabled us to go. 
And yet it is difficult to see how it is possible to avoid this 
conclusion, which takes us straight back to the old view that 
instinctive action is simply more complicated reflex action. 

Finally, we may perhaps gain some light on the question 
by a consideration of our own experience of habitual actions, 
say, the adjustments of balance that we make in riding a 
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bicycle, or various little bad habits, like biting the nails, etc. 
Here we have actions, sometimes fairly complicated, which 
take place just as well, or perhaps better, when our interest 
or attention is concentrated on something else altogether, 
There is certainly no feeling of interest either in the actions 
themselves or the stimulus which leads to them. They are 
at the very margin of consciousness, and probably in some 
cases sink below the level of consciousness altogether, 
Certainly they are not, at the moment of action, caused or 
controlled or conditioned by consciousness in any way. 

This is not a proof that instinctive actions are necessarily 
of the same nature, unless we adopt the view, to me unten- 
able, that instinctive actions are historically derived from 
habitual actions. But it does afford an illustration of the 
kind of thing that our argument so far seems to show in- 
stinctive actions to be. And at least, if we find these char- 
acteristics in habitual actions, it does afford to us a sufficient 
refutation of those who say that it is impossible that instinctive 
actions should show similar characteristics. 

If we adopt this conclusion, we shall clearly have to modify 
some of our ordinary modes of speech about Instinct. As 
applied to our test case of instinctive bodily action, Instinct 
must be thought of as a general characteristic of certain 
forms of behaviour. We may describe this characteristic 
biologically by its origin, 7.é., by saying that it 1s inherited or 
innate, and by its results, and we can describe it physiologically 
in terms of the particular kind of bodily and nervous structure 
which conditionsit. But if we are taking the strictly psycho- 
logical point of view and asking what is its connexion with 
conscious experience, we can only describe it negatively by 
asserting its independence of any form of this. Nor must we 
speak of Instinct being modified by intelligence or experi- 
ence or habit. Such a way of speaking implies that the be- 
haviour is affected by one or other of these factors, and yet 
still remains instinctive. Whereas on our account just in 
so far as the behaviour is affected by these it loses its char- 
acteristic of being instinctive. Behaviour, of course, is 
modified by intelligence and experience. But it is a contra- 
diction in terms to say that Instinct is. We must not, on 
the other hand, say that an animal is necessarily unconscious 
because it acts instinctively. We can only say that, as far as 
the animal is acting instinctively, its action is not affected by 
the presence of consciousness. If the animal is endowed with 
consciousness, it will be conscious of the instinctive action as 
we are conscious of our reflex movements. The conscious- 
ness, that is to say, will be of the action and follow from it. 
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There will also be some kind of immediate consciousness of 
the stimulus, but only as that which causes the action. There 
may be more consciousness than this, there may be, for in- 
stance, reflexion and intelligent interest. But if that ceases 
to be a mere onlooker and modifies the action, then the action 
so far ceases to be instinctive. And there need be no more 
consciousness than we have described. That is, assuming 
that the animal is endowed with consciousness. But the 
mere presence of instinctive actions does not by itself neces- 
sitate the belief in the presence of consciousness at all. 

These are the characteristics of instinctive action. It is 
obvious that no other form of behaviour, no thought or feel- 
ing, for instance, can share in all these characteristics. A 
thought or feeling, being a form of consciousness, cannot 
be described as independent of consciousness. It might, 
however, be independent of other forms of consciousness, it 
might be due to an innate mental structure, it might be un- 
affected by previous experience or by foresight of any end. 
If we start, then, from instinctive action as the limiting case, 
we can see how far any of its characteristics are shared by 
other forms of behaviour, and then decide whether they ap- 
proach near enough to it to have the term ‘ instinctive’ 
applied to them as well. 











II.—AN IDEALIST IN EXTREMIS: 
By F. C. 8. ScHILLER. 


To write the history of Neo-Realism would be a consider- 
able service to philosophy. It would be interesting to trace 
it to its sources, to determine its points of departure, to study 
the influences that moulded its developments, the aims it 
envisaged, the conclusions it arrived at, and above all the 
persons that were the authors of its being and steered its 
course. A similar service might be performed for Neo-Ideal- 
ism and many other tendencies in modern Philosophy. When 
this had been done, it might be possible to show that they all 
converged towards certain points on the philosophic horizon; 
or at least it might appear that they were all infected with 
the spirit and the vices of the age. But anyone who searched 
this book for anything of this sort, for the continuous narra- 
tive and objective treatment of such a history, would certainly 
be disappointed. He would have mistaken Dr. Bosanquet’s 
purpose and method. His‘book is nota history of philosophy. 
It could not be. For philosophy has no history. All great 
philosophers have always been agreed. They have always 
meant one thing, and the same thing. It has been called 
O-M or O-N, as the case may be: but it is always o-N-E. As- 
suredly, philosophy can have no history. Nothing has, that 
really zs, and is really ¢t7we. And Dr. Bosanquet is much too 
wise to attempt the impossible. 

What he attempts is something very different. He sets 
himself to show modern philosophers where they have gone 
wrong, and to rebuke them for backsliding. They have all, or 
nearly all, strayed from the straight path of orthodoxy that 
leads to salvation in the One, and fallen into heresy.” Not 
only the ‘new’ realists (Russell, Alexander, the American Six), 
but the ‘ critical’ (especially Pratt), not only the ‘new’ idealists 
(Croce, Gentile, etc.), but even one so old and eminent as 


‘The Meeting of Extremes in Contemporary Philosophy. By Bernard 
Bosanquet, Fellow of the British Academy. Macmillan & Co., London, 
1921. Pp. xxxi, 220. 

* The only apparent exception is Mr. Bradley ; and even his reputation 
is preserved only by passing over sub silentio his coquettings with scepticism 
and pragmatism, to which I devoted an article in Munn, No. 95. 
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Viscount Haldane, come in for more or less direct censure. 
The most pernicious of their heresies, in which the extremes 
of Neo-Realism and Neo-Idealism meet, and consort with the 
‘untouchable’ pariahs of pragmatism, are ‘moralism,’ ‘ pro- 
gressism ’ and ‘temporalism,’ 7.¢., the belief that time is real, 
and that reality can change. These are the fundamental 
errors which the spirit of the age imposes (p. 100); but they 
naturally annoy Dr. Bosanquet. Still he contrives to write 
about them with his usual urbanity, more in sorrow than in 
anger. He begins to see red only when Absolutism is classified 
as a form of ‘intellectualism ’ (cf. pp. 100, 114 f., 198), which 
he resents as a ‘‘dyslogistic epithet” (though, curiously 
enough, he uses it himself as such on p. 61!), or when it is 
credited with a ‘block universe’—for all the world as 
though the inventors of this harmless phrase had called the 
believers in it ‘blockheads’! With these exceptions he 
keeps his temper admirably, and naturally excites sympathy 
as an Athanasius contra mundum. Here, one thinks, is a 
heroic Hegelian assuming a truly tragic posture in the last 
ditch, distressfully beholding the cosmic process (which never- 
theless is wholly rational and the revelation of all Rationality) 
not only continuing, otiosely and sans meaning, after its secret 
has been completely eviscerated, but actually repudiating the 
absolute truth revealed to Hegel. 

Dr. Bosanquet, however, does not really need our sympathy. 
He should be imagined rather as seated aloft, like Olympian 
Zeus, ina “truly speculative attitude, free, concrete, penetrat- 
ing and widely appreciative” (p. viii), contemplating the 
little systems and contentions of fallible men, and “the really 
startling difference and agreement between the Italian neo- 
idealists . . . and the English and American neo-realists”’ 
(ibid.), and watching ‘the neo-realist, the man of compara- 
tive science, and the empiricist everywhere at work to-day 
... building the fowndations ' of that speculative philosophy 
whose superstructure already exists’ (p. 75). After that it 
is clear, on his own showing, that Dr. Bosanquet’s place in 
Reality is Nephelococcygia, and his time, the Divine Night of 
the Absolute that follows upon the Gdétterddémmerung, in 
which (as the Master hath said) all cows are black and all 
donkeys loom alike. There is need, therefore, for a search- 
light, to flash upon whatever looks ‘ suggestive’ or ‘ instruc- 
tive’ in the light cf the Eternal Truth. And Dr. Bosanquet 
makes great play with it. 

At first, indeed, his procedure seems a little arbitrary. He 


1Ttalics mine. 
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plunges in medias res,and picks up a doctrine here and a dictum 
there from a philosopher who can bear the label, either of 
‘neo-realist’ or of ‘ neo-idealist,’ and compares it with another, 
similarly selected, discoursing about them in the pleasantly 
allusive, but somewhat involved, style which is such a valu- 
able adjunct to a philosophic, as to a prophetic, reputation, 
But as he warms to his work his argument grows more con- 
tinuous and incisive, and in the end one feels that not only 
has he made out as good a case as anyone for the “faith” 
(pp. 200, 216) that all is one, but that he has advanced a 
number of contentions which are real contributions to philo- 
sophic debate, and demand examination. 

As such I would enumerate (1) the exposition of the onto- 
logical argument in chapters ii.-iv., (2) the discussion of 
‘7 + 5 = 12’ in chapter v., (3) the criticism of progress, (4) 
the necessity of the all-inclusive system or whole, and (5) the 
ultimate inconceivability of change and time. 

(1) Dr. Bosanquet is fully aware that the ‘ontological’ 
argument is essential to his contentions. He has to prove it 
‘sound’ in principle (p. 48). He has to remove its restriction 
to the existence of God (p. 83). He has to show that “ every 
essence has in some degree a claim! and nisus to existence” 
(p. 75), and that ‘‘every alleged! essence, every distinct 
thought, carries with it, in virtue of its special nature, a 
certain claim' to find itself in reality” (p. 98). He has, 
lastly, to show that it is “‘ possible to make a valid! inference 
from essence to existence” (p. 76). 

To prove these points, he undertakes a very thorough and 
instructive examination of Spinoza’s embarrassments (not to 
say, contradictions) on this subject. He argues further 
that ‘‘ essence involves existence where affirmation is free 
from confusion” (p 82),? and that ‘‘ you cannot be in error 
about a reality which leaves no opening for misapprehension ; 
and you must always be thinking about some reality” (p. 84). 
He retracts indeed the confident assertion of his Logic that 
“it is obvious that in every concept the intension dictates 
the extension ” (p. 88), but still maintains that ‘‘ when we 
know what a thing is, we know in principle whether and 
where it exists, and how many of it there are. If we say we 
know what a sovereign is, and not how many there are In 
the world, then we do not really know what a sovereign is” 
(p. 89). And so he concludes that “even in finite things the 


1Ttalics mine. , 
*Is this a resuscitation of the Cartesian ‘clearness and distinctness 48 
the criterion of truth ? 
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thought demands or guarantees ' the fact,” and that “an idea 
or nature or essence is in principle self-contradictory until it 
has given rise to appropriate existence” (p. 98). 

Now what is to be said about all this? In the first place 
one is led to wonder why an idealist philosopher who has 
discovered what a sovereign (or a Rembrandt) is, and is 
thereby enabled to deduce infallibly ‘‘ how many of it there 
are,’ does not at once become the greatest authority in 
finance (or art). But perhaps he has discovered also that he 
cannot know all about a sovereign (or a Rembrandt), e.g. its 
value, without previously ascertaining its ‘extension,’ and so 
its rarity. However, it is pretty clear that Dr. Bosanquet is 
right in recognising the wide application of the mode of reason- 
ing used in the ‘ ontological proof’. It is not merely in prov- 
ing the existence of God that we endeavour to pass from the 
presence of an idea in our mind to the reality of a correspond- 
ing object. We proceed thus whenever we try to apply our 
ideas to reality, and to verify them in experience. In other 
words we do so most of the time, nay all the time, except when 
we are merely tracing the interrelations of entia rationis, as 
in pure mathematics. But we do not ordinarily accept this 
claim of our ideas at face-value, without discount or further 
examination. The fact that our ideas claim to apply to reality 
is not a sufficient proof that they doso. We do not ignore the 
possibility of error. We admit that we are fallible. So we 
distinguish between a ‘demand’ and a ‘guarantee’. We 
look to experience for our guarantee, for a confirmation 
of their claim. We realise also that their confirmation may 
be partial, and will almost certainly be gradual. And even 
though our ideas may be wrong, more or less completely, it 
is consoling to think they are capable of correction and im- 
provement. 

Now it is precisely this whole process of testing the claim 
of an idea to reality that the ‘ ontological’ argument—and 
Dr. Bosanquet—appear to rule out or overlook. The whole 
paradox, the crux, and, I venture to think, the fallacy, lie here. 
The tendency to pass from existence in idea to existence in 
reality remains a mere presumption, instinct, or craving, un- 
less, and until, the claim is verified. And unless it can be 
verified, it cannot be called a ‘valid inference, or a ‘ proof’. 
Prima facie therefore the ‘ ontological’ claim that a ‘God’ 
exists or a ‘ universe’ exists, because we have somehow be- 
come possessed of these ideas, needs verification and con- 
firmation by experience, just as much as any other claim to 


1 Ttalics mine. 
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reality. If any philosopher wishes to dispute this, he should 
transfer the discussion to the question whether some (or all ?) 
claims to reality are self-proving, and should be prepared to 
meet the retort that they are only impude nt. 

This is the real question about the ‘ ontological ’ argument, 
and to it the truism that wherever the conditions of going 
wrong are absent, we cannot go wrong, is merely irrelev: ant, 
To render this truism significant and applicable tc human 
knowledge, it would have to be shown that the conditions are 
ever such that error 7s, in point of fact, excluded. And Dr, 
Bosanquet, at any rate, could never do this, so long as he 
holds that human thought, being finite, must necessarily be 
in error. 

(2) In chapter v. (p. 103) Dr. Bosanquet tells us that “the 
whole decision upon the ultimate reality of time and progress, 
and the just criticism of moral perfectibility as a world-prin- 
ciple in opposition to religious self-transcendence ”’ rests “ in 
principle ” upon the simple addition sum 7 + 5 = 12. “We 
start in elementary logic. If 12 were not the same as 7 + 5, 
the judgment! would not be true. If it were not different, 
the judgment would not beajudgment. There is no province 
of knowledge over which the law of identity, construed as the 
principle of tautology, bears sway. There is no region of 
reality which can be interpreted by its aid.” Hence, so far 
from being the simple sum it seems, it is a stupendous 
example of an “ eternal novelty,” “the expression of some- 
thing which, parting from itself, remains within itself, and 
which, being always old, is yet perennially new. To consider 
the expression impartially is to recognise in the simplest 
thought this inherent connexion. Here we have the open 
secret, from which a hasty and one-sided philosophy runs 
away. . . . So when we find a doctrine which judges of ulti- 
mate reality on the basis that if novelty, progress, difference 
are to be achieved, the identity of the whole as a whole and in 
its ultimate character must be abandoned, we know where we 
are. Weare simply in the presence of a blunder in elementary 
logic ’ (p. 104). All the progressists commit it, and it leads 
them erroneously to suppose that where you have novelty you 
cannot have sameness, and that as the real brings novelties, 
it must change. Whereas ‘‘ when once for all the principle 
of the judgment 7 + 5 = 12is mastered, we grasp the paradox 
at once of reality and of inference” (p. 112). 

A pretty paradox this of the ‘eternal novelty’ of 7 + 4 
12, and fit pour épater les bourgeois! Nevertheless the 


1 Italics mine. 
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‘progressists ’ would be ill-advised, nay ‘ hasty and one-sided,’ 
if they were routed by it. They should tarry to examine it, 
and a little judicious questioning would soon deprive the sum 
of 7 + 5 of all its terrors. 

To begin with, they should, respectfully, point out to Dr. 
Bosanquet that 7 + 5 = 12 was hardly a good example of an 
‘eternal truth,’ because it is not properly a truth at all. It is 
not properly a judgment, but only a proposition (which indeed 
is what Dr. Bosanquet himself calls it on p. 112). And even 
‘elementary logic’ may be entitled to insist on observance of 
this distinction. For a proposition (or in Mr. Russell’s par- 
lance a ‘propositional function’), like the whole tribe of 
mathematical ‘truths,’ is properly a form of words, with 
blanks for inserting ‘variables’ according to requirements. 
It is not properly either true or false. These are qualities 
reserved for judgment. ‘Truth’ is its glory, ‘falsity’ its be- 
setting sin. Buta proposition is merely a product of past 
judgments, and a form for judging future ones withal. Nor 
has it, strictly, any (actual) meaning. No one can say, merely 
from contemplating 7+ 5, what they will amount to ina 
concrete application of the formula. It is necessary to know 
what are the 7 and the 5 concerned. Experiments with drops 
of water and with fishes will give widely discrepant results. 
And even with fishes the results will differ according to the 
species. If, e.g., the scene of the operation is a pond inhabited 
by 7 carp, and the 5 added are hungry pike, it is probable 
that the sum ‘12’ will be a very temporary truth. 

Clearly then, for ‘7 + 5 = 12’ to acquire actual meaning, 
and to become (possibly) true, the proposition has to be used, 
i.e. to be converted into a judgment and applied to some ap- 
propriate reality that admits of arithmetical treatment. It 
may then become true, for the time being. It often does, 
because many things will stand arithmetical treatment. And 
every successful application of arithmetic to reality will have 
a certain novelty of its own. But it is plain that in this 
sense arithmetical truth cannot have eternity. It is strictly 
pro hae vice. 

It can, of course, be taken differently; for mathematical 
‘truth’ is not as ‘simple’ as Dr. Bosanquet supposes and 
is really very complex. 7 + 5 = 12 may be meant as a sum 
in simple addition, in pure mathematics. In that case, it 
will be a deduction from the conventions of common arith- 
metic about the conception of number and the operation of 
adding. So long as these conventions are retained, it will be 
‘true,’ 7.e., deducible from the system. But the truth of the 
system will depend, ultimately, on the continuance of its 
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applicability to reality, and if this should fail, its ‘truths’ 
will be affected. Euclidean geometry has recently undergone 
such a deminutio capitis. Hence, even in this sense, mathe- 
matical truth is not strictly ‘ eternal’. 

To the ‘law of identity’ the same remarks apply in 
principle. In the abstract it too is just a verbal form, devoid 
of meaning. Which is why logicians have found it so hard 
to say what its meaning is. But when an identity, say S is 
P, is actually asserted, what we mean is that though per se § 
and P are different, yet for owr purpose, and for the nonce, we 
claim that they may advantageously be identified. 

A completer analysis of arithmetical truth therefore hardly 
seems to bear out the claim that 7 + 5 = 12 reveals the in- 
most Secret of the Universe, and confutes the belief in the 
importance and reality of time. 

(3) Dr. Bosanquet’s objection to progress may be dealt 
with briefly. While admitting that ‘‘ the place of time, pro- 
gress and change in the universe’”’ is “the ultimate crux of 
speculation” (p. 125), he censures its “‘narrow humanism” 
(p. 124); but his weightiest objection is that an infinite pro- 
gress ‘‘ must necessarily be a failure ad infinitum” (p. 206), 
and involve both man and the universe in the fate of Tantalus 
(p. 57). But this overlooks two alternatives, (a) that progress 
may be real without being infinite, and that (as I have 
endeavoured to show) becoming may attain to being and time 
to eternity, (>) that an infinite progress is not necessarily 
bad. It may be worth while, if the quality of the process is 
good enough. And whether it is or not may be a matter of 
an immediate apprehension of value. 

(4) The existence of the all-inclusive system or whole, of 
which Dr. Bosanquet is such an ardent advocate, rests, of 
course, on the validity of the ontological argument. And if 
further it were frankly admitted to be the expression of a 
craving or instinct, nothing more would need to be said about 
it. It would rank merely with “the unity which is grasped 
by faith” (p. 200), and the other manifestations of the will 
to believe. But it is clear that to Dr. Bosanquet it is very 
much more than this. It is for him an absolute fact and a 
necessity of thought that all systems must be included in one 
system, that all wholes are in the Whole, that ‘all that is’ 1s 
a ‘universe’: nor does he hesitate to speak repeatedly of the 
Whole as ‘infinite’ (pp. 114, 183, 188, 201, 209, etc.). Even 
the strictly individual place-time systems, which the new 
physics of Relativity no longer profess to unify, are calmly 
assumed to form a ‘total’ (p. 155). But when he sets 
himself to reason out these convictions, he is singularly un- 
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convincing. Thus we read (p. 177) that ‘the whole cannot 
change. The whole I take to mean the universe; all that in 
any sense’ is. It cannot change because any change intro- 
duces something that 7s,! and this, ex hypothesi, falls within 
the Whole. The Whole, if it changes, was! not the whole, 
but something less. All that is includes all that can be; 
there can be nothing more than it.”’ 

Here it is clearly assumed that ‘what is’ forms an ‘all,’ 
and that any novelty which any change introduces must be 
‘something that is’ (timelessly), and, therefore, was from 
all eternity. But these are the very assumptions that were 
questioned, and have to be made good. In arguing in his 
system, Dr. Bosanquet is plainly arguing in a circle; and it 
would seem that the only way of avoiding circularity, viz., 
by conceiving the system as ‘open,’ and so far not absolutely 
systematic,” 1s not open to Dr. Bosanquet. 

If we further take into account the fact that there is no 
logical route from the partial systems (sciences) to the all- 
inclusive system, because the selective method of the former 
is antithetical to the inclusive procedure of the latter,*® the 
validity of the notion of ‘ universe’ ceases to seem self-evi- 
dent, and begins to look dubious. 

And if, finally, we endeavour, with Dr. Bosanquet, to work 
out the meaning of the universe “ in the suggestions of life 
and experience, and not in the language of abstract specula- 
tion” (p. 177), and ask how in the concrete, we can think 
“all that in any sense is” as a real unity worthy of the 
name, we shall speedily find that it possesses positive features 
which insuperably resist its inclusion in a universe. For it 
is soon seen that the common world of ordinary life is not a 
datum but a (pragmatic) construction, compiled by ignoring 
the claim to reality of an infinity of private worlds (of dream, 
imagination, fiction, illusion, etc.). Also that, as even this 
common world appears to be infinite in space and time, 
nothing can be predicated universally of it, 2.¢., of all of it, 
that is not liable to be falsified by its failure to exhibit that 
predicate somewhere or at some time. This, of course, was 
just the reason why the ancients regarded the infinite as the 
frustration of knowledge, and an ‘infinite whole’ as a con- 
tradiction in terms. 

_ If then there is to be truth about the universe, it cannot 
include any truth that is liable to be falsified by the infinity 


‘ Ttalics mine. 

"Cf. my study on Arguing in a Circle in the Aristotelian Society’s 
Proceedings, 1921. 

* Ibid., pp. 223-228. 
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of space, time and change. Pretenders to reality infected 
with these cannot be truly real. They must be excluded. 
So must a great deal more that appears, and claims, often 
very insistently, to be. Not merely evil, but all finite being 
as such, and every sort and grade of reality, short of ultimate 
reality. Only ultimate reality can be real, if the ‘ universe’ 
be real, and the truth about it absolute. We are thus con- 
fronted with the paradox that the Whole, which was designed 
to be all-inclusive, excludes pretty nearly everything. But it 
has to, if it is not to become merely a dumping ground and 
rubbish heap for fraudulent pretenders to reality to disport 
themselves over. 

Even this does not exhaust the exclusiveness of the ‘all- 
inclusive’ whole. In the end it must exclude even its own 
votaries. Not merely because they are ‘finites’ in a finite 
world that cannot be truly real, but, quite definitely, because 
they claim to apprehend a reality whose majesty cannot be 
apprehended by them. They thus commit lése majesté. For 
it is part of the truth about the Whole that only the Whole 
can truly know The Truth. Partial truth must be partial 
error, and how deep that error goes ‘finite’ thought cannot 
fathom. It can know only that the Whole can never be 
grasped as it is, viz.,as a whole. An ungracious and un- 
grateful return for such devotion! one is tempted to exclaim, 
until one reflects that ex hyp., the Whole is supra-moral and 
‘beyond good and evil’. 

Moreover, in virtue of these same difficulties, the finite in- 
telligence, when repudiated by the Absolute, is bound to re- 
taliate in kind. It is bound to view its relation to the 
Absolute also from its own standpoint. And then, instead of 
submitting to be extruded from the sphere of absolute reality, 
it must refuse to enter it. It has a right to point out that 
after all the Absolute is primarily a theory of metaphysics 
and that no metaphysical theory can quite shake off its de- 
pendence on the mind by which it was excogitated. So the 
absolutist is quite as essential to the Absolute as the Absolute 
isto him. But neither relation isa mystery. For when a 
theory in its conclusion arrives at a truth which negates its 
own truth, the simplest explanation is that the whole theory 
is mistaken. Hence it is safer to leave the existence of the 
Whole a matter of faith than to bolster it up with arguments. 

(5) We have seen both that and why Dr. Bosanquet’s 
‘idealism’ must deny the reality of time, change and finite 
being. But the expurgation of ‘ appearances’ thus demanded 
is surely sufficiently drastic to explain why, even among 
idealists, many have preferred to hold that the universe is 
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not exclusive of time and change. It is gratuitous therefore 
to ascribe their shrinking from Dr. Bosanquet’s system to 
‘‘a blunder in elementary logic”’ (p. 104). And, after all, 
the alleged inconceivability of change is merely a prejudice. 
If the universe (so far as there is one) appears to change, 
why should it not really change? If ‘all that is’ appears to 
be in movement, why not take its movement to be real? 
In spite of metaphysics, eppur si muove ! 

Nothing is gained byinsisting that all change must take place 
within a rigid frame that changes not. On the contrary, to 
postulate such a frame only produces an unintelligible rela- 
tion, an intolerable strain, between the universe, as it is in its 
‘essence,’ and its contents, as they appear. The latter are 
in continual flux, while the former isimmutable. What have 
they then in common? How can the universe support the 
flux? Why are not stability and flux intolerably alien to each 
other? No visible or conceivable kinship can be traced be- 
tween them. That they belong together is a mere allegation. 
In short Dr. Bosanquet seems wantonly to have involved 
himself in the old crux of how an immutable ‘ substance ’ is 
related to its changing ‘ accidents’; to which the answer is 
that the accidents need no support, and the substance is in- 
supportable. 

Nor, on the other hand, does Dr. Bosanquet seem to see 
how paradoxical and incredible his doctrine is. Bit by bit it 
dissolves away all that is deemed real in the ordinary senses of 
the word, and leaves the philosopher alone with the All-One. 
And then it dissolves away the philosopher as well, and leaves 
the One devoid of content. Instead of showing reality as aris- 
ing out of nothing and consolidating into being out of becoming, 
it passes from being into becoming and out of it into nothing- 
ness. It is mere Eleaticism, or worse. If a human touch is 
admitted into this grandiose Creed of Disillusionment, it be- 
comes the old Indian doctrine of Maya, the Veil of Illusion 
which nothing mortal, nothing finite, may pierce. Behind 
this veil, we are told (on the authority of an eminent finite 
thinker) dwells an eternal Absolute. ‘Of Being,’ we ask ‘ or 
Nothingness’? In either case, credat Judeus! And we 
have at least the consolation that the Veil of Maya enfolds 
us all, clings closely, and is not easily rent : indeed Dr. Bosan- 
quet is likely to find that he has not enough of the illusion 
called ‘time’ wholly to dissipate the illusions called ‘ morality ’ 
and ‘ progress ’. , 

































IIIL—IMAGINISM AND THE WORLD-PROCESS. 
(With special reference to Prof. Mackenzie’s remarks in Mrnp, Oct., 
1921.) 


By Dovcnuas FAWCETT. 


“WE have to inquire whether imagination combined with 
consciousness may not be the same thing as memory, wit, 
power of discrimination, and perhaps even identical with 
understanding and Reason. Though logic is not capable of 
deciding whether a fundamental power actually exists, the 
idea of such a power is the problem involved in a systematic 
representation of such a multiplicity of powers.”—Kant, 
cited by Prof. Norman Kemp Smith in his Commentary to 
Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, page 474. 

‘‘ Underneath all the reasoning, inductions, deductions, 
calculations, demonstrations, methods and logical apparatus 
of every sort, there is something animating them that is not 
understood, that is the work of that complex operation—the 
constructive imagination.”—Ribot, Essay on the Creative 
Imagination (Open Court Cpy.), page 247. 

‘Tt is knowledge of structural form, and not knowledge of 
content. Ali through the physical world runs that unknown 
content, which must surely be of the stuff of our conscious- 
ness. Here is a hint of aspects deep within the world of 
physics, and yet unattainable by the methods of physics.” — 
Prof. Eddington on the ‘‘ empty shell” of physics. Space, 
Time, and Gravitation, page 200. 


The limits of hypotheses, let us say with Mill,’ are the 
limits of imagining: of that private imagining which takes 
shape in abstract concept and pictorial ‘‘image” alike. And 
mets uphysics is therefore to this extent, what Ribot calls it, 
a ‘‘ work of imagination, superimposed on works of imagina- 
tion”. Further underneath all the closely-knit deductions 
and logical procedure, whereby hypotheses are applied and 
tested, lies this same creative imagining. Nay, all reasoning, 


1 Logic, Book IIL, ch. xiv., § 4. Cf. also Mach, Popular Scientific 


Lectures (Open Court Cpy.) 3rd ed., pp. 228-229. 
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whether abstract or comparatively concrete, which is not 
verbal or merely simulated in symbol, implies imagining ; its 
distinctive service lies in its value as a ‘‘ means of control and 
proof ”’ (Ribot) ; as the ‘“‘ harmonising controlling force ”’ 
which Bertrand Russell, perhaps hardly aware of the vast 
significance of the step, subordinates to “‘ vision’. Reason, 
with its guiding logic, seems a secondary creation advantag- 
ing only finite sentients, miserably supplied with direct or 
immediate knowledge, who have to infer. We find again, 
thinks Ribot, that imagining ‘‘ penetrates every part of our 
life, whether individual or collective, speculative or practical, 
in all its forms—it ts everywhere”’.1 We can follow it from 
the realm of the “logical” or ‘‘ abstract’’ imagination, on 
which Russell rests pure mathematics,” to that of the work- 
aday sense-world* or even to this and that sense-datum as 
“constructively ’’ perceived. Thus far preludial empirical 
research. This strange pervasiveness must needs prompt 
inquiry. And, noting the neglect of imagination by most 
studeats, we are not to be surprised if, as we fare forward, a 
new, and perhaps to some unwelcome, horizon shall rise 
slowly into view. 

Creative (as well as conservative or reproductive) imagining 
has been dismissed airily, ¢.g., by Nordau, as ‘‘ a special case 
of the general psychological law of association”. Thirty 
years ago, fresh from the glamour of Mill, Bain, and their kin, 
I could have said the same. [But the difficulties raised by 
‘law,’ ‘association,’ ‘ associable units,’ ‘ retentiveness,’ ‘ trans- 
formability of unit’ and so forth are too formidable ; and as- 
sociationism in its popular forms cannot stand. In this case, 
as in that of the truth-problem, there is no getting very far 
towards a solution without metaphysics. The riddle of 
cosmicé creation and conservation must be read ; failing which 
psychology, ‘ physiological’ and other, will yield only a pro- 
visional solution, a naive economy of thinking rather than 
truth. Creation and conservation within mere human ex- 
perience cannot be understood, unless we have first grasped 
their character as they obtain on the great scale. The very 
“sensations” and ‘images,’ on which so much stress has 


Essay on the Creative Imagination (Open Court Cpy.), p. 332. 

* Cf. Our Knowledge of the External World, p. 241. It is imagination 
which frees him from the tyranny of phenomena. 

* Cf. Whitehead. ‘“ What are the crude deliverances of sensible experi- 
ence, apart from that world of imaginative reconstruction which for each 
of us has the best claim to be called the real world?” Organisation of 
Thought, p. 212. The ‘crude deliverances” are gifts of the world- 
imagining. 
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been laid, are, to my thinking, just mythological. I cannot 
develop this statement farther at the moment, and to Oppose 
it to mere popular thinking in passing must suffice.’ 

Such explanation, as Nordau and oihers favour, per 
ignotius need not delay us. It did not satisfy even the 
master associationist Hume, for whom imagination was “a 
kind of magical faculty in the soul” (Treatise, i., § 7), inexpli- 
cable “by the greatest efforts of human understanding” ; 
and it will be recalled that for Hume this magical power 
holds the field even when the ego and the notion of cause 
are under fire! However even for Hume imagination re- 
mains in the main a faculty; is the imagination, ordinarily 
so-called, of the psychologist which, however pervasive, is 
still only a phase of our being. Hume too had probably 
only creative imagining in view, being impressed by the 
seemingly spontaneous generation of novelty in this domain. 
Nevertheless he prepares us to consider a further issue. 
There is surely a well-spring of creation, of originative 
power, a source of new beginnings, rising in this so-called 
‘faculty’. This at least we are intimately aware of when 
we invent aeroplanes, pen poems, or summon an infinite 
number of infinite numbers from the vasty deep; salient 
examples these, it may be, of a creativity that invades us in 
myriads of forms. What now if imagination, ordinarily 
so-called, the phase merely of our being to which the psy- 
chologist, poet and plain man ascribe that name, continues, 
comparatively untransformed, an activity that underlies the 
entire psychological individual ; what if it is the witness of a 
wider imagining, of Kant’s suggested ‘‘ fundamental power,” ” 
at the base of my sentient life; of the stem on which all the 
phases of my psychical being alike have flowered? This 
residual tract of the ‘“‘ fundamental power ’’ (elsewhere all but 
lost to sight in its creations), refuses, shall we say, to camou- 
flage itself. It resembles—the analogy is a remote one—the 
germ-plasm which gives rise to all the body-tissues and yet 
in one quarter of these differentiated tissues maintains itself 
more or less unaltered. Are we looking at a waterhole in a 
hummocky floe of set, conservative forms? The suggestion 
surely is an attractive one, so why not exploit it? We have 
reached the peak in Darien whence Imaginism, that ocean 
of grandiose interests, can be glimpsed. 

For we need not stop here. The hypothesis widens. 


1 The processes, discussed conveniently as “ association,” will concern 
a part of my work on the Individual. 
*See citation heading this paper. 
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Perhaps this ‘‘ fundamental power’’ at the roots of finite 
sentients is of basic importance, or even fundamental, in the 
universe. Those who regard intellect and its logic as evolved 
in the time-process, but desire, withal, to believe in a spiritual 
universe, are to be heartened. Averse, perhaps, from 
Schopenhauer’s Will and Bergson’s Elan Vital (a formal 
concept which recognises indeed creative evolution, but leaves 
its character unread)! disillusioned metaphysicians can pre- 
pare for an adventure, Not in a blind Will nor a vague 
“life” impulse, but perhaps in Divine Imagining hes the 
clue. And, with this clue in hand, we may decide further 
that philosophies of the Unconscious are without sting. 
Divine Imagining at any rate is not a dark Schellingian 
“Tmmemorial Being” ; It conscires. The very ‘ activity’ or 
‘energy’ of the universe, of which we read in the pages of 
Fichte and Hegel, is, perhaps— just consciring. Russell 
tells us that the thinker’s business is not so much to argue as 
to get his readers to ‘‘see”’ as he sees. Well: ‘“ see” what 
Divine Imagining stands for, and the world of mathematical 
atheism and mere naturalistic realism has vanished for aye. 
Kant’s system, an awkward monster well worthy of the 
bantering of William James, had to die. But, like the Norse 
Giant Ymir from whose death and decay sprang the busy 
worlds, it broke up into live, but fiercely opposed, intellectual 
forces whose clash was to subserve progress. Fichte, 
Schopenhauer, Hegel and Herbart are combatants all of 
whom, strange to say, find their inspiration in the ‘ Critiques’. 
And we new imaginists, even though we got our inspiration 
elsewhere—perhaps as a genial intuition or ‘ philosophic 
vision, as Bertrand Russell would put it, after exploiting all 
other tolerable rival apercus in metaphysics—are glad 
that Kant’s suggestion can be quoted in our support. There 
are so many sluggish-minded, conservative folk, professors of 
academic routine, who can never appreciate a point of view 
for which old-established authority, dogmatic or philosophic, 
cannot be cited. Kant, indeed, had, it would seem, only 
finite sentients in view, and he left his suggestion only in 
part exploited. Still, apart from the concept of the “‘ funda- 
mental power,” productive (as opposed to empirical) imagin- 
ation “buried deep in the soul” figures prominently as a 
factor in his account of knowledge. Later again in Fichte’s 
explanation of natural objects—noumena being now dis- 
avowed—this pre-empirical productive imagination acquires 





* An ‘imperious impulse to create’ is no more instructive than would 
be the derivation of change from psychical “ force ’’—a word. 
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a cosmic range. Cosmic in range, too, is the Phantasie 
of Frohschammer, but it remains, nevertheless, only a factor, 
It is not the sole ground of reality: e.g., it does not include 
God and the Ideas, while we are still refused that real novelty 
which creative evolution implies. These two defects have 
vanished from Imaginism as it is conceived to-day. Thus 
(1) Divine Imagining, in its modes and transformations, is 
sole ground of reality. It has been called a‘ mobile Absolute,’ 
but ‘ Absolute,’ if we are to respect its established meaning, 
is not a suitable label for ultimate reality which allows of 
change. (2) Creative evolution with its ever-fresh novelty is 
recognised in full. By this hangs an account, in part of 
course speculative, of the beginning and goal of our world- 
system ; and an attempt to understand the causal dynamic 
which this displays. The writer in 1893 hit independently on 
the notions of creative evolution and of what is now usually 
discussed as Bergson’s vraie durée. These notions seemed to 
a young, and no doubt “‘ cocksure,” panpsychist obvious, not 
debatable enough to be argued at length.! On the other 
hand, lacking a suitable metaphysical setting, they proved 
sterile. Creative evolution has to be interpreted as an 
aspect of Divine Imagining, and no metaphors or symbols 
that fall short of this concept will serve our purpose. There 
remains the conservative -side of imagining—as real in a 
cosmic regard as for us—rich with the wealth which 
prompted intellectualists to posit a static or immobile 
“rational’’ Absolute, rich also with much else. Such con- 
nexions as certain idealists and even new realists have (often 
perhaps, too confidently) called “ eternal,” can be credited to 
this conservative side ; there is no need to dub them “ forms 
of reason” save that, once noticed and generalised as truths, 
they serve as premises for human reasoning. Reason and 
reasoning are evolved, to all seeming, along with, and in the 
interests. of, finite sentients. Reason, so boldly hypostasised 
by Hegel, does not, as Lotze would put it, systematise reality, 
but rather our ideas about reality. Its defects are such that 
the mystic, treating it as a makeshift, invariably seeks to get 
beyond it. 


1Qp. Riddle of the Universe, p. 321: ‘* Nature... is a continuous 
creation ; the march from firemist to organisms is a revelation with 
something wholly new at every stage of the journey,” and for the vraie 
durée, p. 273. 

“ Really there are no ‘ states’ at all, but aspects of a mobile whole now 
raised into prominence, now relegated to obscurity . . . time (primary) is 
merely the streaming of a many-hued whole, aspects of which attention 
grasps piece-meal as ‘ before,’ ‘ after,’ ‘ together,’ ” and so on. 
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On the basis then of foregoing remarks the hypothesis of 
Imaginism can be stated as follows: “ Ultimate reality is best 
viewed as imaginal ; as conscious activity (consciring) which, 
as embodied in content, resembles most nearly that human 
experience which we call imagining, conservative and creative, 
reproductive and productive (or constructive). It is not urged 
that the other aspects of experience are ‘‘unreal’”’ or 
“illusive” ; it is contended that the imaginal aspect suggests 
the divine world-principle more directly than do those others ; 
shows it to us less transformed by the creations which take 
place during the time-process. “ Reason,” which many have 
set up as the Absolute, is an instance of secondary creation 
such as subserves the living, and the living well, of finite 
sentients, but which has no standing in reality at large such 
as could be called cosmic.’’! There is no obscurantism in 
this attitude ; rather a simplicity that goes straight to the 
mark. A contrast, withal, may prove timely. The universe, 
interpreted according to the analogy of reason, yields the 
Hegelian or rational IDEA; interpreted according to that of 
imagining, the imaginal IDEA or Divine Imagining. But, 
while the former solution cannot be stretched so as to cover 
all the facts of experience, the imaginist embraces them, as a 
sequel could show, readily enough.” It accords also with the 
intimations of poets; serves indeed, when developed, as Prof. 
Mackenzie inclines to think, to remove “‘ the last vestiges ’”’ 
of the old quarrel between poetry, religion and philosophy. 
It provides the utmost possible satisfaction for the meliorist 
and the embittered critics of our drab terrestrial world. It 
is, therefore, at least worth being mooted and may justify 
itself fully when the ‘ tester’ of pragmatist severity has been 
allowed to work his will. Hypothesis unapplied to the facts 
of nature and sentient life is, of course, idle. 

Imagining at the level of the human sentient is as familiar 
to us all as redness or cold. Its nature, what it is, alike in 
the spheres of conservation and creation, is revealed to our 
consciring unmistakably in what it does. But, on the other 
hand, we can never be quite clear how it does it. Its 
“buried” features are always lost to sight ; even the conscious 
creation of a poem is in the twilight. It resembles a spear- 
shaft of which the tip only, thrust out of a cave, reflects 
the sun. 

Imagining in the sense of Kant’s ‘‘ fundamental power ”’ at 


* Divine Imagining, pp. 2-3. 
"Cf. ibid., ch. iii., “Positive Vindication,” and later illustrative 
chapters. 
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the root of the individual is alike too wide and too “ buried ” 
to be dealt with as verbal definitions require. It subtends 
too much to be limited as this or that. It comes most 
nearly to the surface as that phase of my psychical life, 
imagination narrowly so-called, which, pervasive phase though 
it is, the psychologist contrasts with other phases. In this 
quarter we glimpse that ‘psychical form of spontaneous 
generation,’ that becoming ex nihilo, which is the mark of 
real novelty and figures so largely in my account of creative 
evolution. Something arises out of nothing in all quarters 
and times of the evolutionary process *—in all cases of 
causation. Writers of textbooks, trying to work with scraps 
of psychological abstractions and oddments of physiology, 
have never done even imagination narrowly so-called full 
justice. ‘I surmise from my reading of the psychologists 
who treat of this that they themselves were without this 
faculty (imagination) and spoke of it as blind men who would 
fain draw although without vision.” * Yet very familiar events, 
the drawing of deductions (all creations),* the invention of a 
carburetter, the making of laws of science,’ the marshalling 
of dream-dancers in fancy, or the floating of a self-contra- 
dictory concept which the mere logical intellect cannot ac- 
cept, show the character of the power at work. Small 


1‘«Tmagination transcends thought in that it makes us aware of the 
limitations of thought. And how do we define imagination ? We fail 
utterly in attempts at definition. Kant may deduce forms of imagination, 
but he leaves imagination itself deep buried in the soul.of man.”—F. C. 
ConstaBLE, M.A., ‘‘ The Meaning of Consciousness,” Quest, January, 1921. 

2Cf. my World as Imagination, pp. 365-366, and p. 380 on chance. 
Also F. C. 8. Schiller on ‘‘ Novelty,” a paper read before the Aristotelian 
Society, October, 1921, p.19. ‘* Novelty as such means Creation out of 
nothing.” Hegel also said that the statement “From nothing comes 
nothing ; from something something ” abolishes becoming. 

366A, E.,” The Candle of Vision, p. 27. 

4+ When these creations are not methodically made, you have the so- 
called “intuitive ” thinking of Faraday and others. Cf. Divine Imagining, 
Appendix § 1, Logic. And in this, as Silvanus Thompson said, you have 
something ‘‘ more akin to the innate faculty of the great artist than to 
the trained powers of the analyst or the logician” (cited by Prof. J. A. 
Thomson, Introduction to Science, p. 78). Genius may reck lightly of 
method, 

5 «The laws of science are . . . products of the creative imagination,” 
Prof. Karl Pearson, Grammar of Science, 3rd Ed., pp. 34-35. I should 
express the situation thus: The connexions present, independently of 
human sentients, in the imaginal structure of Nature are re-imagined by 
us in our own ways as practical needs dictate. Hence, among other 
things, the invention of the famous Mechanistic World of so many poets 
of science. Materialism itself is only a drab kind of poetry. This imagin- 
ative construction, of such value for practice, is useless to serious nature- 
philosophy. 
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wonder that Hume saw magic in this domain; and good 
cause that we should look deep in a venture, however belated, 
towards explaining it. A degraded form of a universal cos- 
mic activity is in view; but it has not lost all its “‘ original 
brightness,” and shows, in Miltonic phrase, only with “ the 
excess of glory obscured ”’. 

This is no place to repeat the vindication of Imaginism 
which has been undertaken elsewhere. The hypothesis, just 
indicated, has to be amplified and then tested by application to 
the domains of nature and finite sentient life. There is no 
trifling with philosophies of the Unconscious. Divine Imagin- 
ing, while superpersonal, conscires ; and this consciring is at 
once the awareness, the ‘ energy’ and the ultimate continuity 
of the universe.! This ground as sustaining (conserving) and 
creating imaginal fields, is the cosmic will of some writers, 
though assuredly not Schopenhauer’s or the ‘ unweeting 
will” of Hardy's Dynasts. ‘‘ Will,” however, is too sug- 
gestive of a surd. Further Divine Imagining enjoys, it 
would seem, not that stinted balance of happiness allotted to 
Bradley’s Absolute, but bliss as ‘‘ ineffable,” 7.e., as beyond 
available human comparisons, as the veriest mystic holds it 
to be. It comprises, too,—the variety native to imagining 
prompts the suggestion—innumerable world-systems besides 
that one in which we live and move. In all these alike the 
only units, properly so-called, are centres of conscious life. 

Divine Imagining cannot be equated (as was the Hegelian 
rational IDEA) with Truth. Truth, if representational prag- 
matism is right, is never, “‘ self-verifying”. It is a name for 
a collection or collections, usually most fragmentary, of true 
statements arranged according toa plan. Such collections 
arise piecemeal in the history of finite sentients, and are 
mostly very poor makeshifts beside the realities of primary 
interest to which they refer. Geology, for instance, is a 
triviality, a distorting device or instrument of us earthlice, 
beside the rock-aspects of the planetary complex present to 
Divine Imagining. Our Universal History is a dance of 
shadows in a hall of words. 

Still true statement cannot be merely useful. We are able, 
however, to blend pragmatism with the correspondence 
theory : correspondence being treated, as by Prof. A. K. 


'“Divine consciring is Fichte’s ‘infinite activity’ regarded as also 
aware of its contents ; the conscious energy of the universe, that which 
at once conserves, creates and grasps together all contents,’ Divine 
Imagining, xxvii. On the meaning of continuity, assuredly a much more 
thorny question than some of our mathematicians believe it to be, cf. 
Appendix § 2, on that topic. 
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Rogers (MiNnD, Jan., 1919), as likeness. There is corre. 
spondence between truth- ideation and reality ; and should 
reality prove to contain, as the phrase goes, ‘‘ contradictions,” 
the ordered statements about it will have to comprise them 
as well; coherence among truths is thus subordinate and 
might, arguably at any rate, be misleading. In theoretic 
science we experiment with ideation: we imagine and hy- 
potheses are born: each of these displaying for apperceptive 
needs conservative and creative factors. Discussing the most 
primitive organisms with Minchin we can imagine chro- 
matinic corpuscles, from which evolution moves to the 
bacteria and the earlier forms of the protozoan cell. These 
corpuscles or biococci and their doings are creations of fancy, 
But if, on search for them, like natural objects are found to 
penetrate our spheres of consciring, behaving as anticipatory 
fancy made them behave, we shall say that the hypothesis 
has been verified. Our private imagining has simulated suc- 
cessfully events in a wider nature-imagining in the respects 
that are relevant to our purposes. 

Divine Imagining cannot stand to Itself in a relation of 
correspondence nor, shining in Its own light, does It require 
truth-shadows. All relations, even those of the most isolated 
evolving world-systems, presuppose this ground. It is im- 
mediacy which conscires itself ; 1s not the truth “ about” the 
universe, but the very reality so called. In this reality are 
established all things and all sentients; and we may say 
that the vision of Prospero, as welcomed by Imaginism, has 
become good philosophy. 

Realism is sound thinking, but it is an idealistic realism 
after all! A ‘‘ naturalistic realism ’’ is simply lyrical but dull 
poetry. 

“True” ideation then is a phenomenon of relation within 
the superrational reality which is Divine Imagining. And 
human imagining, not verifiable by reference to a sphere be- 
yond itself, is accordingly neither true nor false. This has a 
bearing on the position of pure mathematics. “‘ In a conversa- 
tion concerning the place of imagination in scientific work,” 
says Liebig, ‘‘a great French mathematician expressed the 
opinion to me that the greater part of mathematical truth is 
acquired not through deduction, but through the imagination. 
He might have said ‘ all the mathematical truths ’ without 
being wrong.” ! In the case of pure mathematics, wherein, 
as Russell declares, ‘‘ we never know what we are talking 
about, nor whether what we are saying is true,” we have 


1 Cited by Ribot, op. cit., p. 244. 
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creations of the fancy, wherein there is a conservative side 
implied.’ The deductions, whether methodically drawn 
or such as show in the ‘‘intuitive”’ thinking of Silvanus 
Thompson’s “‘ great artist ” of science, alike illustrate creative 
imagining. And the resulting imaginal fields, while repelling 
by rule internal contradiction, are not, merely by fulfilling 
that condition, guaranteed to be true. Reality is wider than 
truth. They are primarily an extension of reality in the 
same Way as are new suns and nebule. Their creation in 
our imagining adds to the wealth of the universe. I am not 
concerned with what we discover rather than create ; discovery 
taps, of course, the conservative side of the universe, 2.e., of 
Divine Imagining, already noticed. But sentients, even when 
discoverers, appropriate what they find creatively ; are not 
inert funnels through which the waters of insight are poured. 

Prof. Mackenzie has extended to Imaginism a generous 
welcome of which I am deeply sensible. The rest of this 
paper will be a reply to his main criticisms, all or most of 
which (as indeed he himself suspects) rest on interpretations 
that have missed my meaning. His verdict is distinctly 
favourable. Were the difficulties connected with the time- 
process, evil and contingency removed, ‘‘the principle of 
creative imagination,’ he says, “would not have much to 
fear.” The principle, as we have seen, is also conservative ; 
thereby place is found for those so-called logical or stable 
connexions which so many hold immune from change; nay, 
despite their enduring, as quite unsubjected to time!* It 
remains to suggest how the difficulties can be surmounted. 

But first I will note a minor consideration in the regard of 
Hegel. My critic suggests (p. 456) that a “ spiritual,” not a 
rational, Absolute is Hegel’s last word. Hegel, however, in 
the Philosophy of History, in which his thought is more con- 
crete than usual, reaffirms that Reason is ‘‘ exclusively its own 
basis of existence,” the ‘‘ energy” and “sovereign” of the 
world. And surely it is precisely this Reason, which passing 
into its self-externality as Nature, closes again with itself as 
the Absolute Idea, as Spirit Dialectic, again (I am referring 
to the text of the review) is not merely owr way of discover- 
ing the abstractness of philosophical notions. It is Hegel’s 
“universal and irresistible power” which animates Reason in 

1 Cf. Divine Imagining, p. 39. 

* Prof. Mackenzie has recently modified his views as to time and allied 
problems in ways that, he believes, greatly lessen these difficulties. 

* Cf. Divine Imagining, pp. 114-121. ‘Timelessness’ for many vague 
writers seems to mean no more than freedom from any possible change. 
But even the changeless has to endure, or, shall we say, to be sustained 
stably. Conservation (cf. Postscript) implies a yet deeper Creation. 
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all of its manifestations: the self-movement of the notion 
which (since Nature and the sphere of Mind = “ applied 
logic ’’) shows even in physical things, e.g., in meteoro- 
logical action. “... We must not suppose that the recogni- 
tion of its existence is peculiarly confined to the philosophic 
intellect. It would be truer to say that Dialectic gives ex- 
pression to a law which is felt in all other grades of conscious- 
ness, and in general experience. Everything around us may 
be viewed as an instance of Dialectic.’’' There is really no 
other principle of movement with which a rational IDEA can 
be ensouled. Are we aware of a broken vase or a shower 
of rain? “dialectic’’ has to be the blessed word invoked. 
Reason has become veritably nominis umbra. 

[ suggest that the real “secret of Hegel,’ overlooked even 
by Dr. Hutchison Stirling, lies in this. Hegel started, on 
the basis of the Categories, with the hope of showing that 
Reason is sole ground of appearances. In doing so, he was 
forced—such was the pressure of the reality to be interpreted 
—to exploit Reason as if it were imagination. It was im- 
possible to get forward otherwise in such quarters as Nature- 
philosophy, Aesthetic, and the Philosophy of History. And 
the ‘‘faculties’’ of the finite sentient cannot be treated as 
‘additional specifications”’ of Reason.” Strictly speaking, 
too, even in the Logic the semblance of the “ self-movement 
of the notion” is achieved by what really is a feat of the 
logical or ‘‘ abstract” imagination, as Russell calls it. The 
initial notion, Being or ‘‘ underived indeterminateness,” does 
not come to anyone straight through his primary experience, 
but is a command concept of his imagining, a novelty which 
is created for an end. And the successive solutions of the 
** contradictions ” of the logical series flow not from this self- 
propelled notion, but are imported into it by an dnventive 
philosopher who is reimagining empirical reality as the 
famous “‘ realm of shades” which we find in the Logic. 

And now as to the question of time-process. 

We are not considering conceptual or homogeneous time. 
Primary time means certain manners in which contents are 
present to Divine Imagining.* Hence the Kantian time-sub- 
jectivism is false. These manners of presence, to wit dura- 
tion, simultaneity and succession, exist not only for us but in 
the wider real. I have suggested how they are interrelated 
in the case of a world-system both as it pre-exists to, and as 





1 The Logic of Hegel, Wallace, pp. 127-128. ; 
* This phrase of Hegel’s is illuminative. Verbally he seems consistent, 
but he is capitulating in fact to a plastic ‘‘ fundaméntal power ” and a real 
time process. ® Divine Imagining, p. 106. 
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it falls into, creative evolution.!. Prof. Mackenzie, by the 
way, questions the suitability of the term “falls”. This 
passage into creative evolution may be regarded as a “ fall” 
or a “rise” according as you regard it as a lapse of the 
system into conflict, division, and evil or as giving birth to 
innumerable new finite sentients and mediating, to their final 
satisfaction, a ‘divine event’ :— 

Nay, nay, nay ; 

Your hasty judgments stay, 

Until the topmost cyme 

Have crowned the last entablature of ‘Time. 

O heap not blame on that in-brooding Will ; 

O pause, till all things in their day fulfil! * 

The cross-section of a minor part of the creative phase, 
such as that of our planetary sub-world to-day, inspires 
pessimism ; the entire process can be vindicated only in the 
result which resumes and exalts it. 

The time-relations are complicated with those of space. 
It may be that, in the case of an evolving world-system, 
space or coexistence arises within the time-process as one of 
the early triumphs of the imaginal dynamic, of course ante- 
dating by ons the appearing of finite sentients of the human 
sort.' On the other hand, it may be that time-space pre- 
existed to the creative process or metaphysical fall. Who 
can say? But, if the second alternative holds, we still con- 
front features of content in Divine Imagining: we are far 
from that topsyturvydom in which an empty abstraction 
called time-space exists substantially in its own right. Not 
only is the initial state of a world-system conscired : it is also 
vastly richer than any discussion of time-space could suggest. 
It is an inchoate romance, a poem of that golden age before 
the clash of sentients :— 

Corcordes animae nunc et dum nocte premuntur 
Heu quantum inter se bellum si lumina vitae 
Attigerint, quantas acies stragemque ciebunt ! 

Of course, what Prof. Eddington calls, the “ empty shell ” 
of modern speculative physics can help us little towards an 
understanding of the real psychical continuum of Nature.’ 

’ Divine Imagining, ch. ix., “ The evolution of Nature”. 

* Chorus of the Years in the Dynasts. 

* We are considering primeval cosmic time and space. The indefinitely 
many discordant time-series and distinct spaces of modern relativist dis- 
cussions belong to the realm of division and conflict in which finite per- 
cipients have to measure. “ ... What philosophy has to recognise in 
scientific relativity is simply an increased degree of accuracy due to the 
greater exactitude of physical concepts, which means, again, that little, if 
indeed anything, truly metaphysical is in question at all.”-—-J. E. Turner, 
Minp, Jan., p. 52. 
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Here as elsewhere Prof. Pringle Pattison’s remark holds good 
that ‘‘ the truth of the poetic “imagination is perhaps the} pro- 
foundest doctrine of a true philosophy ”. Let us make use 
of this imagination accordingly. 

The metaphysical fall into change 1s not difficult to conceive, 
** A truer image of the world, I think, is obtained by picturing 
things as entering into the stream of time from an eternal 
world outside than from a view which regards time as the 
devouring tyrant of all that is.’' For ‘ eternal’’ here we 
may read ‘‘ conservative’ world, while we must be careful 
not to whittle down time to succession alone. What, how- 
ever, is this succession in our imaginist scheme? It is not 
unreal, a show merely for finite sentients, as so many ab- 
solutists declare. It is just the Form of Creation : an aspect 
of Divine Imagining and consequently as ultimately real as this 
fundamental power itself. A fixed Imagining, without power 
to initiate change, were surely an absurd principle. To be is 
to be active and, as active, Imagining sustains and creates. 
The changing of creation is the very time-succession of our 
quest. And with the arising of finite sentients in this chang- 
ing comes the creation of creators. Observe that not only 
creation but destruction must be recognised. A static 
Absolute cannot scavenge its kingdom. Not so this protean 
power. During the lapse from, and return to, the harmony 
which is beauty, delight and love there arise innumerable 
abomirations from which reality has to be freed. Something, 
qua novel, becomes from nothing; it can disappear also into 
nothing. Superior levels of consciring may cease to conscire 
it. Its support fails. It vanishes and leaves not a rack 
behind. 

Evil, which implies conflict, colours the realm of division 
—of creative evolution; in part it is overruled and trans- 
formed in the real time- -process, in part, however, it may 
perish utterly even from that “past” which rer wre 
Divine Imagining sustains.2, When an “ Eternal Spirit,” a 
Prof. Mackenzie calls the Finite God of a world- mana. 
decrees the metaphysical fall, his self-diremption is decreed 
therewith.* He remains, ‘ with excess of glory obscured,” 
a Finite God, but he is now to be continued also in the minor 
gods and humbler fragmentary sentients of all grades, from 
psychoid or mentoid upward, which the new evolving world- 
system, objectively his body, includes. Thus the very 


‘Russell, Our Knowledge of the External World, p. 167. 
2 Divine Imagining, pp. 149-153. On Evil, cf. World as Imagination, 
pp. 566-604. * Of. Divine Imagining, pp. 225-227. 
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“creation of creators,’ which Prof. Mackenzie desires to 
accent, arises in this way. Since each sentient is now “ lui- 
méme” (¢f., MIND, July, p. 461), a centre in which novelty 
is born out of nothing,! variations of all sorts will arise. The 
partial dissociation of God into the sentients is the condition 
of their appearing at all. You may call this appearance, in 
Schopenhauer’s vein, the ‘‘ fundamental evil” or, as a melior- 
ist, you may be hopeful and wait patiently, like Hardy’s 
Chorus of the Years “till all things in their day fulfil”. 
But at any rate you will have to allow to the sentients 
something of the spontaneity and magic that belong to their 
source. Hence miscreations, born out of nothing in a loose 
system, account for much; for the merely abominable that 
subserves no wide purpose. The many useful evils, 7.e., evils 
which, for a long view, are found to subserve sentient life, 
need not occupy us. They justify themselves. 

The misunderstanding as to ‘chance’ is rectified easily. 
‘Absolute chance’ is not being argued for. I am noting that 
toa basis of given conservative factors there can be added 
creations, novelties at once (1) unpredictable and (2) born out 
of nothing. And when these abrupt beginnings occur on the 
lower levels of sentient life, we have to reckon with an ‘ un- 
determined ” element which may work anon for weal or woe. 
It is not a question of supposing conditions “ outside Divine 
Imagining ’’: it is a question of creations, of which innumer- 
able centres, even within some subordinate demiurge, may be 
the seats. For which reason I described this ‘ chance’ as a 
“feature of imagining as it works on low levels of evolution,” ? 
not differing therefore in kind from that spontaneity which 
shows in what we call freedom in its various higher modes. 

There is no danger, as Prof. Mackenzie fears, that the 
creative variations will ever escape control. At long last 
one aspect of the cosmos serves to balance another. And 
creation is limited by the circumstances on which the novelty 
has to be superinduced. Imagining ‘“‘improvises, like a 
Shakespeare among ourselves, on a basis of given conditions 
which impose genuine, though elastic, restrictions on creative 
power”’.® Consider the invention of the game of chess. The 
indefinitely many possible variations presuppose, of course, 
the creative ingenuity of players who are realising purposes. 
But, however brilliant may be the players, their creations are 
limited by the conditions laid down in the rules of play. 


1 Vide supra. 

° Divine Imagining, p. 144. See also World as Imagination, pp. 377-385 
on “ chance”, 

8 Tbid., p. 446. 
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This unpredictable becoming ew nihilo may involve grave 
disturbances over large regions, and corresponding difficulties 
for the finite sentients which have to deal with them. Hence 
‘trial and error’ play so important a part in the time-process. 
And I must suggest that even Prof. Mackenzie’s “ Eternal 
Spirit ’’—the finite God of a world-system—may have to ex- 
periment if, relatively even to his own system, he is limited 
in power or wisdom or both. A world-system is a big area. 
Nevertheless its God must not, for that, be equated with the 
Divine Imagining which shows alike in him, in the opposi- 
tions with which he contends and in, perhaps, indefinitely 
many other Gods, and systems beyond our ken. ‘Trial and 
error’ obtain wherever finite sentients have to adjust them- 
selves to their surround, even if some of these sentients, in 
virtue of their power, benevolence and wisdom, are entitled 
to be called divine. 

Postscript.—The Ground of appearances has been dis- 
cussed in this paper as alike conservative and creative. But 
conservation (as students of Descartes might urge very pro- 
perly) implies sustaining creation, failing which the stably 
sustained would vanish and leave not a rack behind. Thus 
Creative activity dwells in the deepest depths: a considera- 
tion quite welcome to those who find in Divine Imagining 
the fons et origo of appearances. To be is to be created or 
create, or both. It becomes sunclear why Imagining is to 
be substituted for the immobile, the frozen, spiritual Absolutes 
of the past. 
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IV.—EINSTEIN’S THEORY AND PHILOSOPHY. 
By H. WiLpon CARR. 


Mr. J. E. TURNER in an interesting and incisive article in 
the January number of this Journal (p. 40) has submitted to 
detailed criticism the argument, advanced by Lord Haldane 
in his Reign of Relativity and by myself in my General 
Principle of Relativity and articles in Nature, that Einstein’s 
scientific theory is based upon a distinctively philosophic 
principle. In common with many, probably with the 
majority of, leading philosophers, and with a few, though 
probably a minority of, mathematicians and physicists, Mr. 
Turner holds that there is no real identity between the 
scientific and the philosophical principles of relativity. I do 
not propose to examine his objections in detail but to restate 
the position with particular reference to the Gallio attitude 
towards the mathematical principle which he and so many 
of my colleagues profess to maintain. 

A typical instance of this caring-for-none-of-these-things 
attitude is afforded me in an article, entitled ‘‘ On my friendly 
Critics” by Mr. Santayana in the Journal of Philosophy, 
22nd December, 1921. It is the apologia of one who prides 
himself on a certain philosophical detachment. I will 
quote the whole passage. ‘I have no metaphysics, and in 
that sense I am no philosopher, but a poor ignoramus trust- 
ing what he hears from the men of science. I rely on them 
to discover gradually exactly which elements in their descrip- 
tion of nature may be literally true, and which merely sym- 
bolical : even if they were all symbolical, they would be true 
enough for me. My naturalism is not at all afraid of the 
latest theories of space, time, or matter: what I understand 
of them, I like, and am ready to believe: for I am a follower 
of Plato in his doctrine that only knowledge of ideas (if we 
call it knowledge) can be literal and exact, whilst practical 
knowledge is necessarily mythical in form, precisely because 
its object exists and is external to us.’”’ The natural world 
which he distinguishes from “ figments of fancy, interesting 
as poetry is interesting,” is the ‘‘ world of medicine and com- 
merce”. That this is actual, he says, is ‘‘ so obvious to every 
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man in his sane moments that I have always thought it idle 
to argue the point”. I am ready to admit that every man 
in his sane moments makes this distinction between the 
actual and the mythical, but for a philosopher on the ground 
of such a distinction to accept the actual world uncritically 
at its face value appears to me a renunciation of philosophy, 

It is not a little curious to contrast this marked indifference 
of a philosopher to the new scientific discovery with the pro- 
found consciousness the mathematicians express of its funda- 
mental philosophical significance. I have in mind particu- 
larly Eddington, Weyl, Thirring and Einstein himself, to 
mention only a few. No doubt in the seventeenth century 
when the new discovery of Copernicus was winning accept- 
ance among men of science the orthodox Scholastic philo- 
sophers took up the same attitude of indifference towards it 
which so many contemporary philosophers are now taking to 
Einstein's theory, and yet the whole movement of modern 
philosophy, which arose with Descartes, clearly starts from 
the Copernican revolution, is based upon it, and not only 
historically but intrinsically is unintelligible save in the light 
of it. Prof. Weyl has expressed the opinion that the dis- 
covery of Einstein is no whit inferior to the discovery of 
Copernicus in the tremendous consequences which follow 
from it and in its complete reversal of our ordinary conception 
of the nature of the physical universe. This is no exaggera- 
tion. To me it seems certain that even the most brilliant 
scientific achievements of the nineteenth century will in the 
future be classified as pre-Einstinian. 

The analogy between the two theories is in itself very re- 
markable. It may be illustrated in regard to quite ordinary 
experience. For example, everyone knows the danger of 
alighting from a train in motion and also that the danger is 
proportionate to the velocity of the train. Most of us think 
that the explanation is simple, and so obvious as to seem self- 
evident. It is due we suppose to our inability to keep our 
balance. Itseems both impossible and unnecessary to imagine 
an alternative. We suppose that the moving system of the 
train has induced some subtle change in our mentality, form- 
ing a habit which we cannot break when we pass suddenly 
from the train to the platform. Yet there is an alterna- 
tive explanation. It may be due to a cause which is purely 
geometrical and to no change whatever in ourselves. The 
space into which we step may be so altered in its character 
by the movement of the train relatively to it, that the direction 
of things entering it are automatically changed. Again, to 
take another example, we are all familiar with the popular 
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experiment in physical laboratories to show the behaviour of 
iron filings when a magnet is brought into their neighbour- 
hood. We say that the filings are magnetised and suppose 
that the definite and ordered arrangement they assume is 
due toa change they have undergone under the influence 
of the magnet. But there is an alternative explanation. 
It may be due to the geometry of the magnetic field. It 
may be that the filings undergo no change in their nature 
whatever and that their apparent behaviour may be the 
simple and mechanical effect of the strains and tensions of 
space in the magnetic field. According to the generalised 
theory, this is the scientific explanation. The reason for 
choosing these alternatives in each of these cases is that the 
interpretation of the phenomena they offer is at once simpler 
and intelligible. Precisely in the same way when Copernicus 
announced the helio-centric alternative as an interpretation 
of celestial phenomena, it forced itself on the acceptance of 
the scientific world by its simplicity and intelligibility. 

Iam quite ready to admit that philosophy, in its technical 
meaning, is not necessarily concerned with the reasons which 
men of science may have for deciding between alternatives 
such as these. But suppose a philosopher or a philosophy to 
be committed to one interpretation of the facts, presupposing 
it as the starting-point of theory and therefore excluding the 
alternative, there is no possibility of indifference then. It is 
not a matter for the mathematicians to settle, for the philo- 
sophy stands or falls with the decision. This seems to me to 
be precisely the case in which the materialists and natural 
realists stand. They suppose they can be indifferent whereas 
their whole philosophical principle is at stake. 

To return for a moment to our two illustrations, the alter- 
native interpretations bring to light two principles which 
present to one another a complete contrast. The common- 
sense interpretation invokes as fact, on the basis of empirical 
intuition, a principle which on the objective side is both un- 
intelligible and irrational—the principle of action at a distance ; 
and on the subjective side supposes occult changes in the 
nature of the agent which induce an illusion in the action, in 
itself quite inexplicable. The other principle interprets the 
behaviour by simply setting itself to discover the geometry of 
the field in which the apparent action occurs. From the 
standpoint of pure methodology only the second principle can 
claim to be scientific. 

So far, however, I have spoken of these two alternatives as 
though the choice were freely open to us to accept or reject 
either, and as though, in choosing, the only decisive factors 
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were simplicity and convenience. But science requires more 
than this, it wants assurance of fact. It must be satisfied 
before everything that the basis of reality on which it builds 
is absolute. It cannot compromise. Galileo, after his re- 
cantation, when the famous words eppur st muwove escaped 
his lips, was instinctively expressing the inmost nature of the 
scientific spirit. Einstein is his true follower. He sees with 
the clearness of intuition that the one essential condition of 
science is the absoluteness of its fo udation, and his marvel- 
lous genius has directed him unerringly to the only ground 
on which that absoluteness can be established—sense-ex- 
perience. 

I will now explain what I take to be the special and im- 
portant work of Einstein so far as it affects philosophy. It 
seems to me then that just as Descartes, probing the signi- 
ficance of the Copernican theory and forced thereby to his 
method of universal doubt, discovered the fundamental truth 
that the ‘‘I think” affirms an existence secure from doubt, 
so Einstein, searching for the significance of the negative 
result of the Michelson-Morley experiment, and convinced of 
the impossibility and futility of presupposing the existence 
of the absolute which science requires, in a hypothetical 
substratum, concluded that it must lie in knowledge itself. 
To this conclusion he was’ no doubt directed by the influence 
on him of the work of Ernst Mach. He finds the absolute 
precisely where Descartes found it, in the “I think” of 
active living experience, but whereas Descartes failed to 
discover any way of passing from the “I think” to the 
reality of the physical world, and at last fell back on the 
expedient of invoking the principle of the veracity of God, 
Einstein has found a way which at no point whatever in- 
troduces either hypothetical factor or transcendent cause. 
It is this, apart from any special value in his actual mathe- 
matical work, which constitutes the claim of his theory to be 
philosophy. His scheme of a universal geometry is in its 
essentials remarkably similar to Descartes’s universal mechan- 
ism. It differs from it in the important particular that 
whereas Descartes conceived the universe as three-dimen- 
sional, and its space as Euclidean, and independent of the 
time-factor, Einstein conceives it as four-dimensional with 
time as one of the axes of co-ordination, but the superiority 
of Einstein’s scheme from the standpoint of philosophy is 
that its construction and constitution are inherent in and 
never transcend the conditions of actual individual experience. 

The principle of relativity is not the rejection of an absolute 
and the affirmation of universal relativity. That would 
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be equivalent to the affirmation of universal scepticism. 
What the principle rejects is an absolute which is independent 
of experience, and therefore outside knowledge, an absolute 
which has to be postulated as the condition of knowledge. 
The absolute of the relativists is in experience and there- 
fore wears a different aspect. The principle of relativity 
claims that it is workable and that 1t provides a position 
from which advance can be made and nature interpreted. 
It yields in the first place a mathematics, and this in its 
turn can offer a material to physics. It completely reverses 
therefore the old order according to which mathematics was 
an abstraction from physics. In the new principle physics 
depends on mathematics and not vice versd, and mathe- 
matics becomes an empirical instead of a transcendental 
science. 

It was a scientific discovery, and a philosophical necessity 
arising from that discovery, which led Newton to affirm 
absolute space and time. It is because the theory was based 
upon and necessitated by a definite scientific fact that Newton 
never regarded it as hypothesis. The discovery was that 
there is a velocity of light. The story of the reflection on 
the fall of the apple belongs to the year 1665, the Principia 
was published in 1686. It was midway between these 
two events, in 1675, that Roemer, the Danish astronomer, 
observed the discrepancies in the times of Jupiter’s moons, 
which could only be satisfactorily explained by the theory 
that there is a definite velocity of the propagation of light. 
It was this discovery, previously neither suspected nor 
even imagined, which necessitated the postulate of absolute 
space and time. It is clear that without such a postulate it 
was no longer possible to fix a time-table for astronomical 
events. The planetary movements do not occur when they 
are observed, their precise date must be calculated. This is 
why, in spite of all philosophical difficulties and theological 
objections, Newton’s postulate won immediate and universal 
recognition in science. For two centuries nothing occurred 
to throw doubt on it. But now a scientific discovery, 
and a philosophical necessity arising from that discovery, 
has led Einstein to reject this postulate and compelled 
him to look elsewhere than in space or time, or generally in 
the external world considered as independent existence, for 
an absolute on which to base the concept of physical reality. 
Let us then endeavour to follow the argument in so far as a 
principle of philosophy is involved. 

The velocity of light must, as Newton saw, be included in 
all the equations which are concerned with the measurement 
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of celestial phenomena. Scientific discovery has now estab- 
lished as fact that this velocity, though finite, is constant for 
all observers, whatever the relative velocity of the systems 
to which they are attached. The postulated absolute of 
Newton’s Principia is therefore condemned as futile. The 
reason is obvious. There can be no experience of an inde- 
pendent system of reference which would provide us with the 
means of compounding the velocity of light with velocities of 
translation, because light signals are our ultimate resource. 
Clearly all astronomical observations, that is, all knowledge 
of the universe beyond the range of our muscular and other 
bodily activities, depend on visual experience and its inter- 
pretation. Velocity is a ratio between two factors, space and 
time. If then a velocity is constant under conditions which 
imply variation, the component factors must vary. It follows 
therefore that the absolute is not in the object of knowledge 
taken in abstraction, that is, it is not in the external world, 
it is in the observer or subject of knowledge and a function 
of his activity. How then is subjectivism avoided and 
physical science possible? This is the point of supreme 
philosophical interest. 

The absolute is the “ I think” which in affirming its activity 
posits existence. The ‘‘ [ think” does not presuppose exist- 
ence ; it is not generated-but generator. What does it pos- 
sess wherewith to construct, order, regulate, and constitute 
the world which it posits by the very nature of its activity ? 
Descartes replied, extension and movement ; these, he said, 
are clear and distinct ideas in our mind and their existence 
as an external world is guaranteed by the veracity of God. 
Einstein replies, sense-experience ; this alone is the immediate 
object of consciousness, and from it therefore the physical 
reality of science is constituted. What then is the mode or 
form of the activity of the “I think” which gives this 
physical reality ? Einstein replies, geometrising. Sense-ex- 
perience presents itself to consciousness in the form of event, 
and the fundamental activity of consciousness consists in co- 
ordinating events. In this co-ordinating we use four axes, 
three for space and one for time, and thereby we are able to 
fix the point-instant of every event in relation to every other. 
How does such a process, being essentially individual, yield a 
common objective universe, a universe of which there can be 
mathematical and physical sciencein the absolute meaning? It 
is in the answer to this question that the whole significance for 
philosophy of Einstein’s scientific revolution seems to me to lie. 

The starting-point of the new theory is the rejection out- 
right, not on purely logical or epistemological grounds, but 
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as experimentally disproved, of the belief in a substratum, 
material or spiritual, mathematical (space-time) or physical 
(matter or ether), hypothetically postulated as the cause of 
the phenomena of nature. The rejection of this hypothesis 
in any form leaves us with only one alternative. If the ab- 
solute is not what we observe in nature, and nature does not 
supply us with a standard of reference, then the phenomena 
of nature must be relative to a standard which is furnished 
by the observer himself. That we do in fact furnish our- 
selves with a standard in measuring phenomena is entirely 
in accord with experience. Our “I think”’ is as matter of 
fact attached to a system of reference, primarily to our body 
as the mobile instrument of activity, secondarily to a particu- 
lar physical environment which provides and also limits the 
range of our activity. It is from these systems of reference, 
and in relation to them, that we derive our axes of co-ordina- 
tion, and determine our units of measurement. We find 
therefore in ourselves, in the activity of consciousness itself, 
in the nature of the “‘ I think’’ and the necessity it imposes 
upon us of organising our activity, both the standard of 
magnitude and the norm of direction. When we observe 
systems in movement, systems of reference to which we are 
not attached and which are moving uniformly or non-uni- 
formly in relation to our own, we co-ordinate these, but 
necessarily from the standpoint of our own system at rest. 
If this be granted let us see precisely what follows from it. 
The principle declares, we repeat, that an observer attached 
toa system of reference, co-ordinates every point-instant of 
an event, and the world-line, that is, the track of such an 
event in the four-dimensional universe of his sense-experience, 
not from the standpoint of an independent absolute system, 
but from the fixity or stability of his own system regarded as 
at rest. It follows then that if the observer’s system itself 
changes relatively to other systems such change will appear 
as change in the other systems. Also if the observer pass 
suddenly from one system of reference to another, which may 
even reverse all the conditions of the first, he will carry with 
him the standard and norm, and these will automatically 
adjust themselves, so that every system into which he passes 
will by the very condition of his attachment to it be a system 
at rest. All this the principle itself explicitly lays down. 
We have then only to extend it by the recognition that to 
every observer attached to a system moving in relation to 
ours, his system is for him at rest and ours to him is moving, 
and his axes of co-ordination must then vary in relation 
to ours according to the velocity and uniformity of his 
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movement relatively to ours. There is no limit to this principle 
theoretically. There is a geometry therefore of every point- 
instant in the universe because we can conceive it as a system 
of reference from which some observer is co-ordinating events, 
No point and no instant can have relations to other points 
and other instants which are idenijcai for observers in differ. 
ent systems. Is such an infinite plurality and absolute sub. 
jectivity consistent with the community of basis which science 
demands for its reality ? 

A very simple illustration from ordinary experience may 
serve to indicate the nature of the reply to this question. 
What do we mean when we speak of pain? We all know 
what it is, and we distinguish it into kinds according to the 
definite conditions under which it occurs, and not according 
to the individuality of the persons who experience it. We 
conceive pain as identical though the subjects who experience 
it are diverse. In what then does this identity consist? 
Clearly not in sameness for there is no sameness. What one 
individual experiences cannot be experienced by another. 
Identity consists simply in the fact that we can establish 
point-to-point correspondences between individuals. No one 
imagines that to establish identity there must be assumed to 
exist an independent pain-in-itself which no one suffers but 
which is the transcendental cause when anyone suffers, 
Einstein holds that precisely the same principle applies to the 
co-ordination of events and to scientific reality in general. 
There is no unco-ordinated event, no absolute event in an in- 
dependent system, and there is no sameness of events occur- 
ring to different observers. In order that there shall be 
identical events for observers in different systems, all that is 
necessary is that the axes of co-ordination of any system 
shall correspond with those of another and therefore be trans- 
formable one into another. Observers in different systems 
will then describe the observed event in the same terms, the 
facts will be common to all, and the laws of nature will be 
universal. 

The whole conception of the universe is now seen to be the 
exact reverse of that on which materialists and natural 
realists have insisted. Instead of a limited knowledge of an 
infinite universe, the new principle gives us a universe the 
knowledge of which is unbounded but the reality of which is 
finite. The two essential conditions on which the material- 
istic conception depended, simultaneity and direction, condi- 
tions of the possibility of dating every event and fixing every 
point, have been falsified by experiment. The new concep- 
tion is not the arbitrary speculation of a fertile imagination, 
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it is imposed on thought by an inherent necessity of its 
nature. The physical universe is the systematisation of 
infinite space-time systems, on a principle which only asks us 
never to loosen our hold on experience in order to go beneath 
or beyond it, but always and only to seek to interpret it. 

Einstein’s conclusion that the physical universe is finite 
but unbounded follows necessarily from the principle that 
the absolute is the ‘‘I think’’ of personal experience and 
from the fact that the nature of its activity is geometrising. 
The universe is finite because the straight line of every 
observer is curved for other observers, and therefore every 
straight line is a geodesic which at infinity must return on 
itself; and the universe is unbounded because the approach 
to the limit is infinite. 

I will carry this argument no further, not because I am 
likely to have said enough to silence criticism, but because to 
interpret the full significance of the argument for this con- 
ception of a finite yet unbounded universe would involve the 
history of the mathematical researches of Gauss and Riemann, 
and the physical researches of Faraday, Clerk Maxwell, and 
their successors, a task I am not competent to undertake. 
My argument is addressed to my fellow-philosophers. I am 
amazed at what seems to me their short-sightedness in 
imagining that philosophy can be indifferent to this stupen- 
dous revolution in science. 


12 








V.—DISCUSSIONS. 
“THIS OR NOTHING.” 


I sHouxp like to make my position clear, if I can, on two principal 
points of the logical doctrine asserted in my book Implication and 
Linear Inference. Such explanations would have been better in 
place, perhaps, in a second edition, rather than in Minn at an 
interval of two years after Prof. Broad’s very courteous review.! 
But an opportunity of the former kind does not always occur. 

I can best introduce my explanations if I refer here and 
there to the review in question. But my hope is that what I say 
may be enough of a positive development to have an interest for 
its own sake, and not to be regarded in a controversial light. 

The two points I wish to speak of are (1) My attitude towards 
accepting laws of logic or axioms of science separately and each on 
its own merits, and (2) The possibility, on the principle I advocate, 
of admitting that there exists a legitimate Induction, such as 
establishes general laws which can be “ borrowed” and “ applied,” 
distinct from the “linear’’ inference against which my main 
argument, in the work on Implication, is directed. 

It appears to me to-day that one preliminary word is needed to 
justify the negative approach to my principle indicated in the 
phrase “this or nothing”. Why not, ‘this because of every- 
thing”? The principle seems naturally to frame itself in the 
former shape. And I suppose the reason is that denying a pro- 
position may force us to deny many propositions which are not 
necessary to prove it. And, therefore, by examining how much 
we must affirm in the antecedent in order to establish the conse- 
quent, we could not exhibit the connexion of the two as completely 
as by enquiring how much we must deny if we deny the conse- 

uent. 
(1) Thus it would seem that at any rate we lose nothing by 
starting from the denial of the consequent. It experiments with 
the truth the condition of whose validity is to be considered, and 
raises a direct discussion of what that condition is. 

The form of argument which I am going to adopt in carrying 
out this procedure, is not, I think, the only form conceivable ; but 
I prefer it as representing, in my belief, the normal path of our 
thought, although it involves, I think, a paradox which I have 
not seen noted before. 


1Minp, July, 1920. 
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Thus, instead of at once pronouncing that we must violate one 
of the laws of logic, the law of antecedent and consequent, if we 
elect, on denying the consequent, to maintain the affirmation of 
the antecedent; we would rather try the experiment of relying on 
those laws to the bitter end, and noting the result to our knowledge 
and to themselves. 

In this form of argument then, I should not refuse to draw the 
normal inference from the denial of a consequent to the denial of 
its acknowledged antecedent. The denial of the consequent is 
here postulated to be unreasonable, but we accept it ad hoc, and 
ask where it leads us. It leads us, of course, through the denial 
of the first antecedent to the denial of the whole series of ante- 
cedents in which each in turn is a consequent. And this result 
must necessarily expand, and infect ultimately the entire connected 
system on the basis of which the truth originally denied is taken 
as established. Every such system possesses connexions which 
link each individual truth with an ample system of confirmatory 
truths, and as these successively come to be denied the disease 
must spread deeper into the roots of the reality we believe in, and 
therefore also more widely over other superficial truths which 
share these roots with the truth first denied. 

I will not occupy space by drawing out an example, which is 
easily done, but will merely say what I have in mind as a very 
obvious case, and that is that the wngrownded denial (this of course 
is the point ; a grounded denial would merely set up the ordinary 
process by which experience corrects our knowledge) of, say, a 
historical truth, would bring us in a very few steps to the denial 
that sense-perception has any validity at all (not merely the denial 
of any special theory of its modus operandi). And along with this 
would go the reliability of historical canons, and of human testi- 
mony and communication in toto. How far our doctrine of space 
and time would survive the repudiation of sense-perception it is 
beyond me to say. But I should have thought the world of our 
experience would be pretty well reduced to chaos by such a train 
of argument, which might be extended, I really think, at pleasure. 
With any scientific truth such an argument would be much more 
effective. 

But of course, as the reader sees at once, in this argument we 
have implied an extraordinary paradox. We have not prima facie 
contradicted the laws of logic, but on the contrary we have so far 
got a lot of work out of them, using them to demolish the accepted 
structure of our world. 

Nevertheless, at the bitter end, it seems to me that we do get 
the surprising situation that in virtue of the laws of logic we are 
driven (supposing the complete success in principle of this negative 
argument) to try to assert, what has to begin with a perfectly 
definite meaning, “ No propositions are true”. Such a proposition 
claims of course to deny both itself and the laws of logic, which so 
far we have not denied, but have relied on. 
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There is a doctrine (Broad, Minn, 115, p. 327) according to which 
this form of words ‘“ Nothing is true”’ is meaningless, and so is not 
a proposition. I am not able to estimate that doctrine, but the 
suggestion is helpful. I accept it, and interpret it thus. 

The proposition in question is certainly in one aspect meaning- 
less. Every negation contains a failure to think. Every negation 
rests on a privation. At the actual point where exclusion or 
collision should be present the terms do not quite come together, 
There is a gap. We ‘do not see,” we “cannot understand,” we 
‘cannot think” how the proposition can be thought; how its 
terms can be brought into union. ‘No square is round”’; that is, 
we do not see how round and square can be thought as one. Now 
our proposition “Nothing is true” is the limiting case of this 
failure. In face of our postulated denial of an unimpeachable 
truth, we “do not understand,” we ‘cannot think,” how any 
proposition can be true. The meaninglessness, or failure to 
achieve a thought, characteristic of negation, is here extended to 
the union of the terms, say, “proposition” and “truth”. A 
proposition to this effect is certainly, on one side, meaningless, 
But yet again we know what it means, as we know what is meant 
by a square not being round. We know what a proposition is 
and what truth is, and so we know what we are attempting when 
we try to think them in one, and, because of a certain condition, 
fail. Thus the proposition is meaningless, as the limiting case of 
negation. It is a failure to think, as conveying a contradiction ; 
but it is not unintelligible. . 

Now in being brought to attempt to assert it, we have been 
brought to attempt to deny the laws of logic; for they are propo- 
sitions and we are to deny all propositions. How is it conceivable 
that we should deny them, when we have assumed them through- 
out our argument? And how are we to state the reason, for 
which, nevertheless, we find it impossible to deny them? 

It would be a paradox, but it would illustrate my view very 
suggestively, to say that we deny them, under the supposed con- 
dition, because it forbids us to make a proposition; and not that 
we are unable to make a proposition because we are denying the 
laws of logic. 

For I do not think that the view which says that we accept 
them, and other truths which seem to have the same kind of 
evidence, severally each on its own merits, and the view which I 
express as “This or nothing,” are really so much in conflict as 
might appear. What I should say here is that the fundamental 
fact is the spirit of self-development in thought, revealed by the 
ideal experiment made in actual thinking. Thought will go for- 
ward if it possibly can. It will affirm meanings ; and order or 
connexion which is one side of meaning. This might be called a 
non-formal principle.! The laws of logic and other axioms are 
merely, I suggest, the expression of our elementary experiments in 


1 Cf. Bradley, Principles of Logic, p, 451. 
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actual thinking at different points of our experience. Each, there- 
fore, is certainly necessary on its own merits. Thought, experi- 
menting at the point concerned, will make its advance, and will 
not be denied. But this is only because thought cannot help doing 
its work of synthesis and analysis, effecting any advance to which 
they point the way; and all the laws and axioms are just initial 
conditions of its orderly connexions, consisting in pervading con- 
nexions of the same kind. 

And, as I suggested, if thought is stopped from experimenting, 
ie., from thinking, then it has no means of displaying its necessity. 
Here is actually our ultimate contradiction. If we are not allowed 
to think, we are not allowed to exercise the act which these per- 
vading laws need for their establishment. They are not premises. 
They are principles evident throughout our thinking as the 
manners of its self-assertion. The principle of Disjunction does 
not depend on the Law of Excluded Middle. The “law” is a 
case of the principle, which you can see at work in any disjunction. 
It is a consequence of using the negative as an absolute alternative, 
which is a necessity of the method by which thought proceeds. 
But if thought is forbidden to proceed, the principle cannot be 
established. 

This is not a “ psychological” necessity. It is a necessity of the 
nature of reality which it is thought’s function and character to reveal. 
How do we know it is thought’s function and character to do so? 
Because every act of thought says so. Thought, in asserting, does 
not say “I think so”. Itsays “itisso”. “Ithink so” is merely 
one case of “it is so,” and is as absolute as any other assertion of 
a fact about reality. 

Thus in my view the Laws of Logic and other truths having 
apparently the same kind of certainty, are, certainly, severally 
necessary on their own merits, because they are established by ideal 
experiment as essential to the working of thought in affirming the 
systematic nature of reality. You can therefore actually use them, 
where a barrier is set up against thought, to exhibit the demolition 
of experience which results, and yet this demolition, as annulling 
the process in which alone they can be displayed, ultimately must 
bring them into contradiction with themselves. You can grasp the 
Law of Identity if you can make a proposition. But suppose you 
have estopped yourself from framing a proposition ? 

Of course in a sense the whole argument is ideal and imaginary. 
In fact, thought will not give way, and refuses to enter into the 
intolerable situation depicted, in which it at once must, and cannot, 
fulfil its own nature. But that is why it cannot and will not deny 
an unimpeachable truth, deny, that is, without a special suspicion 
at some point. If it did, it would annihilate its world. 

(2) I want to point out that I fully recognise a kind of inference, 
which may be called Induction, which works with borrowed 
premises and to some extent with the substitution of particulars 
for generals. But I believe that my principle will explain and 
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justify this kind of inference in the only way which is logically 
sound, 

Here the way is more than half cleared for me by Prof. Broad, 
and I have only to show that I can avail myself of his distinction on 
my principle. I quote from Minp, 115, p. 335: ‘‘ Thus the function 
of substituting constants for variables is quite different in the two 
cases. In the argument about the moon’s motion it is a step 
that actually has to be performed in the course of the proof if 
the conclusion is to be reached. In the syllogism about Socrates 
it is not a step in the proof, but an additional statement, which 
may or may not be made, about the proof,” and page 337: ‘‘ There 
is @ genuine connexion between the induction that only argues by 
analogy and the linear inference that can only use syllogism. 
The connexion is that induction which only proceeds by likeness 
and difference can at most establish laws of the mere conjunction 
and disjunction of attributes, and no use can be made of such 
laws except as majors for syllogisms. But there are other kinds 
of law, and these are reached by another kind of induction, and 
can be used as premises for another kind of deduction.” Com- 
pare Green, Works, II., 288: ‘“‘ From the connexion of any set of 
phenomena as merely resembling, no science results ; once connect 
them as constituents of a quantity, and we have the beginnings of 
science ”. 

I have to show how I recognise, and explain on my principle, 
the sort of Induction indicated in the last sentence quoted from 
Prof. Broad. . 

Of course I see that general laws are ‘“‘ established,” ‘‘ borrowed,” 
and “applied,” in science. The question is as to the nature of the 
laws and in what sense they are “borrowed”. This seems to me 
to be excellently stated in the passages from Profs. Broad and 
Green. As I understand, the scientific law represents a certain 
stage in a process of intellectual work, an analytic synthesis or syn- 
thetic analysis of a certain province of phenomena, which embodies 
the connexion between the variations of their factors in what is 
called a law. The warrant of the law is, surely, simply that it “saves 
the appearances,” in harmony, of course, with any further scientific 
principles which are relevant to the problem. It is itself an insight 
won by analysing the phenomena as an interdependent system, and 
it is accepted because it is the only way, or the most successful 
way, of ordering those phenomena. Of course I know that in this 
“success”’ there is much that is relative, and it is even denied to 
be capable of being absolute. I only say that ¢f you take your law 
as true you take it on this principle. 

Now when such a law is “borrowed” and “applied” of course 
I see that the mind which applies it does not unite the whole 
analytic-synthetic insight and survey in which it originated with 
the particulars of the case with which he is occupied. But am I 
wrong in saying that he takes it up, as a basis demanding in itself 
an analytic or synthetic intellectual apprehension, and further par- 
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ticularised by a continuation of the same analytic-synthetic move- 
ment by which it was formed? The movement surely is the same, 
and the criterion is the same. The theory is to be what you must 
have if you are going to “save the appearances”. It must stand, 
or the appearances and confirmatory principles must go. We must 
remember that as I said above we are putting an ideal case, that of 
denying without a ground. In practice, I presume, you only deny 
upon @ positive ground, and only assert the principle so far as to 
remove the special ground of your denial. That implies our 
criterion, but does not let it take its ultimate form. This is surely 
because, where the ultimate form could apply, no one ever thinks 
of denying. 

The borrowed premise of science, then, does not exclude a pro- 
cedure of extending insight into necessary relation within a system 
when it comes to be applied. No insight, I think, can ever be 
strictly particular; its universality follows that of the conditions. 
And surely I am justified in insisting on it as a fact that this insight 
varies enormously in degree. This is both really in favour of my 
view, and superficially against it. It is really for it, because it 
recognises the insight or systematic apprehension on which [I 
insist, as an essential feature in the application of scientific prin- 
ciple, which always figures in the work of application, and may 
extend into the structure of the principle itself, with very great 
advantage. Itis superficially against it, because, where the insight 
falls very low, the process takes on almost the appearance of in- 
ference from mere resemblance. I am quite aware of this point 
and have often insisted on it.! Take the case of the schoolboy’s 
rule of thumb for the rule of three. ‘Multiply the second and 
third together and divide by the first.” If only he knew which 
should be the second and third, and which should be the first! Ifhe 
had a slight insight into the nature of proportion, I suppose he would 
know this. But at least he has suggested to him the formula of an 
analysis of the problem. I submit that whenever the law represents 
not a repetition of conjunctions but a connexion of differents, both 
it and its application depend on the principle of insight into in- 
trinsic connexions, which of course may be to any extent mediated 
by processes of analysis and synthesis which ave the self-develop- 
ment of thought. And when this is so, and consequently the 
method employed in framing the law has been something analogous 
to that of concomitant variations,? I think the distinction from in- 
ferences resting on resemblances remains clear, even where the law is 
used pretty nearly as a rule of thumb, ie., is almost simply 
“borrowed” and “ applied”. 

I cannot believe that even in the more empirical sciences this 
distinction can be explained away, and simple enumeration re- 
established as the root of these sciences, as Mill made it the root of 
all, The inherent method of thought seems to me to forbid it, and 


See analysis of the use of the vernier, Knowledge and Reality, p. 317ff. 
* Cf. Minp, 115, p. 337, and Green, Works, I1., 285 n., quoting Deschanel. 
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to show the features which exclude it to be universal. ‘To ask 
whether A is really A, is! to ask whether A is related to other 
possible experiences B, C, as I suppose it to be.’’ ‘One cannot 
in strictness speak of testing a thing by itself.”’* ‘“ Every question 
I ask about the experience A expects for its answer other experiences 
B, C, D.”’* All the laws of thought, it seems to us, are exempli- 
fications of this character, and thought cannot work otherwise. 
“ But in linear Induction it does work otherwise.” I think not. 
The true uses of repetition in Induction have often been explained,‘ 
and it is not necessary to return to them here. 


1 My italics. 2Nettleship, Lectures on Logic, p. 181. 
3 Ibid., p. 182. 4 See e.g., my Logic, ii., p. 135. 


BERNARD BosANQueET. 
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THE MEANING OF ‘SELF’. 


THESE observations on Dr. Strong’s Discussion in the January 
Number do not spring, assuredly, from any desire contentiously 
to prolong a somewhat involved controversy. But he has made 
itso plain that he still thinks that the Self is caught in the dilemma 
that it must be either an object (or a congeries of objects) or 
nothing at all, and he is still so unwilling to entertain any al- 
ternative which would extricate the Self that I will make one more 
appeal to philosophers to reconsider the method which conducts to 
this dilemma. For I know that Dr. Strong’s attitude is not peculiar 
to himself. It is exhibited, even more decidedly, by Mr. Russell’s 
Analysis of Mind, and although Hume and Mill confessed the 
bankruptcy of sensationalism on this point long ago, the situation 
apparently distresses Mr. Russell as little as Dr. Strong. Yet it 
ought not to be impossible to convince them that their psychological 
method, plausible as it is in many respects, definitely breaks down 
over the crucial instance of the Self. 

Before, however, endeavouring to show that this ‘analysis,’ after 
professing to dispense with the Self, continually reintroduces it, 
I must guard myself against an assumption which not only preju- 
dices Dr. Strong against all I can say but blinds him to the defects 
of his own theory. The assumption is that there are only two 
conceivable alternatives, so that whatever proves the one untenable 
ipso facto establishes the other. The soul is ether a product of 
‘sensations,’ ov a metaphysical ‘substance’. Now this is neither 
what I believe, nor what I believe to be true. Accordingly, when 
Dr. Strong thinks that after rejecting his account there is nothing 
open to me but a relapse into a ‘spiritualistic’ psychology with 
the old metaphysical notion of the self as a simple soul-substance, 
and that therefore I must be trying to make ‘consciousness’ into 
“a pigment or menstruum”’ and “be drifting back from the strictly 
empirical psychology of James to something like a spiritualistic 
psychology” (p. 69) an emphatic protest is in order. 1 have never 
believed in ‘ consciousness’ in the sense condemned by James, and 
have never held it to be more than an abstraction, or piece of 
philosophic jargon, devised to conceal the personal character of 
psychic facts by those who had not the courage to confess it. I 
hold, on the contrary, that there is no such thing as consciousness. 
The category of ‘thing’ does not apply to the living. But there 
are persons, and conscious persons, and it is worth considering 
whether these are not a better clue than ‘things’ to the ‘ essence’ 
of reality. The old metaphysical soul, therefore, being a ‘thing’— 
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and a futile thing to boot—is quite as objectionable in psychology as 
any concretion of ‘sense-data’. And I object to it no less, and for 
the same reason, namely, that it too cannot be a self (such as we 
all are), and it too is incapable of doing what every self habitually 
and continually does. Neither the one nor the other can both 
contain, and ‘own,’ and be, its personal experiences. This inca- 
pacity I trace to a common root in the psychological method which 
insists on treating the Self as if it were an ‘ object’ for an (external) 
observer. This treatment seems to be a manifest fiction ; but this 
would not discredit it if it were not plain that in this case it breaks 
down. That it does break down is what I wish to impress on 
Dr. Strong and Mr. Russell. I am less concerned to show that 
there is an alternative to the psychological method which breaks 
down ; but if Dr. Strong is willing to envisage this alternative, it 
is clear that he will have most carefully to beware of treating the 
Self as an ‘object’ or a compositum of ‘sense-data,’ and that if he 
will look for such things, with this method, he will find them as 
little as he found ‘activities’ and ‘acts’ with his present method. 

It may now be possible to illustrate the contention that Dr. 
Strong’s analysis of the Self is not adequate, after disposing of a 
mutual misunderstanding. It appears from the opening paragraph 
of Dr. Strong’s paper that the ‘Self’ equated with a ‘rush of blood 
and tension in the head’ was not his. Nor, certainly, is it mine. 
It was merely his notion of what my ‘self’ must be, on the as- 
sumption that he had understood it. But as this was not the case, 
it had better be dropped by common consent. 

Dr. Strong’s authentic ‘self’ is, it seems, “all experience de- 
objectified”. What this means, and how it happens, is not quite 
easy to grasp; but it is clear that as ‘de-objectify’ is a transitive 
verb we ought to be informed who does the ‘de-objectifying’. 
The process, however, seems to start from ‘a sensuous state used 
as the sign of an object” which “conveys the object only in the 
form of a ‘meaning’ and does so because we adopt the motor 
attitude appropriate to the object”. Again we note that ‘we’ 
is the plural of ‘I’; but we are not told who ‘uses’ the sensuous 
state, and who are the ‘we’ that ‘adopt’ the attitude; but the 
whole description seems to savour of personal activity and to imply 
the ‘self’ which is being explained away. 

We next learn that the starting-point of this explanation, the 
sensuous state,’ is not a fact of experience but a figment of ex post 
facto theorising. For “at the moment of perception, being intent 
on this meaning, we cannot be aware of the sensuous state”’. 
Again who are ‘we’? And does not ‘intent’ connote activity ? 

Though, however, we can never directly be aware of the ‘ sensuous 
state,’ we can infer it. ‘That it existed at that moment we learn 
in retrospection, when we consider that the meaning was brought 
before us only by the sensuous state used as a sign”; and so “ the 
apparent existence of the object was really the existence of the 
sensuous state or ‘I’” 
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Thus we are asked to believe that what at the moment of ex- 
perience seemed an ‘object’ turns out to be, in retrospect, the 
very ‘self’. Dr. Strong’s inference has certainly transformed it 
strangely ; but questions may arise both about the adequacy of the 
description and about the validity of the inference. The description 
seems inadequate because in ‘the moment of perception’ also there 
seemed to be a ‘ self’ actively appropriating the ‘ objects’ it intends, 
and this self at least can hardly have been one of the objects it is 
charged in retrospect with appropriating and converting to its own 
‘uses’. Moreover, in retrospecting also, there still seems to be a 
‘self’ at work (the same or another ?), and it is this that generates 
the paradoxical (and possibly mistaken) doctrine of the ‘I’ that 
ever knows and is never known. Thus at both moments there is 
found to be a ‘self’ that is not accounted for by Dr. Strong. 

But even if we do not cavil at the description, need we pass the 
inference? If “the apparent existence of the object was really 
the existence of the ‘I’,” is not the reality of ‘ objects’ radically 
impugned by our mature reflexion? Ought we not to infer that 
the ‘I’ creates the ‘ object’ ? 

If Dr. Strong would draw this inference, he would certainly be 
acquitted of the charge of ‘making the ego an illusion’. But 
what would then become of his realism, which seems to be 
dearer to him than his very ‘self’? He would be accused of 
making the ‘object’ an ‘illusion,’ and ‘subjective idealism’ is a 
charge philosophers appear to dread as much as politicians tremble 
at that of anti-democratic sentiments. 

However it is clear that if the ‘I’ is allowed in this fashion to 
absorb all ‘objects,’ it must acquire in the process all the activity 
there is—which according to Hume is not much. But the difficulty 
will then be how Dr. Strong’s egocentric psychology is reconcilable 
with his ‘ realistic’ metaphysic. I have no doubt he has an answer, 
but it is not yet apparent to me. 

On the other hand I cannot admit that Dr. Strong has explained 
what I call the ‘ personal’ meaning. He thinks he has, because he 
has considered a case “in which J mean an object” (p. 70); but 
as shown above it is precisely the meaning of the ‘I’ and the 
modus operandi of its meaning function that are omitted in the 
transformation of apparent ‘objects’ into an ‘I’. 

Finally I may remark that the passage Dr. Strong quotes from 
James (p. 70), does not seem to me to be relevant to the point at 
issue. It illustrates, not the non-existence of transitive and active 
functions in the psychic process, but the meaning of pragmatic 
verification by ‘leading’ or ‘consequences’. Unlike Dr. Strong, 
James was never oblivious of the empirical fact that experiences 
are always owned, always ‘belong’ to some one, and did not imagine 
that he had ‘analysed’ the ‘I’: it is natural, however (though 
mistaken) for Dr. Strong, who recognises no owner, to claim the 
support of the passages he quotes, precisely because he sees no 
problem in the ‘J mean’. But James did, though he did not solve 
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it. And I incline to the belief that no solution of it is conceivable 
until we abandon the coherent system of fictions which tries to 
assimilate the method of psychology to that of physics, and to 
represent ‘introspection’ as a contemplation of observable ‘ objects,’ 
rather than as the reflective return of an active being on his track. 


F. C. 8. Scorer. 
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UNIVERSALS AND ORDERS. 


TuE paper on ‘The Nature of Universals and Propositions’ that 
was read by Prof. Stout under the auspices of the British Academy ! 
in December, 1921, has opened up a very important problem and 
has thrown much fresh light upon it; and, as it seems to me to be 
closely connected with what I have sought to urge with regard to 
the conception of Order,? I should like to be allowed to offer some 
further observations on that subject. 

Mr. Stout’s main contention is that the qualities that belong to 
an individual object are themselves individual qualities ; that, for 
instance, the redness and roundness of a ball are as definitely in- 
dividual as the ball itself—as definitely distinct, that is to say, from 
any other redness and roundness. For this view he makes out a 
good case up to a certain point; but what I wish to indicate is 
that his thesis, so far as he succeeds in establishing it, is simply an 
application of the Hegelian doctrine of the concreteness of the 
true universal or notion, which is also what I have endeavoured to 
bring out by means of the conception of order. To Hegel’s own 
statements on the subject it is perhaps better not to refer; for the 
technicalities that he uses are of a kind that does not readily com- 
mend itself to English readers. But Lotze set forth in simpler 
language what I take to be the main point. All that he says in 
Book IJ., ch. i., of his Logic is deserving of careful attention ; but it 
may suffice to refer to two passages, in which he distinguishes be- 
tween the abstract universal and the ‘true’ universal which is 
concrete. His statements do not appear to have made as much 
impression as they ought on English readers. 

‘Abstraction,’ he says (§ 23), ‘is the name given to the method 
by which the universal is found, that method being, we are told, to 
leave out what is different in the particular instances compared 
and to add together that which they possess in common. If we 
look at the actual procedure of thought, we do not find this account 
confirmed. Gold, silver, copper, and lead differ in colour, bril- 
liancy, weight and density; but their universal, which we call 
metal, is not found upon comparison by simply leaving out these 
differences without compensation. Clearly it is no sufficient de- 
finition of metal to say negatively, it is neither red nor yellow nor 
white nor grey; the affirmation, that it has at any rate some 
colour, is equally indispensable; it has not indeed this or that 


! Published by the Oxford University Press. 
* MinD, vol. xxii., N.S., No. 86, and Elements of Constructive Philosophy, 
Book I., ch. vii., Book II., ch. v., Book III., ch. iv. 
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specific weight, this or that degree of brilliancy, but the idea of it 
would either cease to have any meaning at all, or would certainly 
not be the idea of metal, if it contained no thought whatever of 
weight, brilliancy, and hardness. Assuredly we do not get the 
universal image of animal by comparison, if we leave out of our 
minds entirely the facts of reproduction, self-movement, and res- 
piration, on the ground that some animals produce their young 
alive, others by eggs, others multiply by division, that some again 
breathe through lungs, others through gills, others through the 
skin, and that lastly many move on legs, others fly, while some 
are incapable of any locomotion. On the contrary, the most 
essential thing of all, that which makes every animal an animal, is 
that it has some mode or other of reproduction, of motion, and of 
respiration. In all these cases, then, the universal is produced, 
not by simply leaving out the different marks p! and p?, q' and q?, 
which occur in the individuals compared, but by substituting for 
those left out the universal marks P and Q, of which pp? and q}¢@ 
are particular kinds.’ Here the objection to the abstract universal 
is clearly brought out. But, in fact, it is hardly necessary to refer 
to Lotze for this. Berkeley’s criticism ! of Locke’s doctrine of the 
formation of ‘abstract general ideas’ might have sufficed for the 
purpose. Lotze proceeds, however, a little later, to give a definite 
account of the concrete universal. 

‘ Of the true universal,’ he says (§ 31), ‘which contains the rule 
for the entire formation of its species, it may rather be said that its 
content is always precisely as rich, the sum of its marks precisely 
as great, as that of its species themselves; only that the universal 
concept, the genus, contains a number of marks in a merely indefin- 
ite and even universal form; these are represented in the species 
by definite values or particular characterisations, and finally in the 
singular concept all indefiniteness vanishes, and each universal 
mark of the genus is replaced by one fully determined in quantity, 
individuality, and relation to others.’ 

Here, I think, we come to the exact point that Mr. Stout was 
insisting on in his paper. Let us see how all this can be applied 
to the particular instance of a red ball. The ball has colour, shape, 
size, some degree of hardness, some position in space-time, and no 
doubt a number of other characteristics which it is not necessary 
to notice. We may begin with colour. 

Colour is a concrete universal. It does not mean something 
that is not red, blue, green or yellow, but rather something that 
comprehends all these. When they are placed in their natural 
relations to one another, as in the spectrum, they constitute what 
[ call an order. In the ball to which we are referring one member 
of that order, red, has been singled out. Red, however, is itself a 
universal, and includes a number of distinct shades, which also can 
be arranged in certain orders, according to degrees of intensity, 
saturation, and other characteristics. In the ball, viewed at any 


1 Principles of Human Knowledge, Introduction, §§ 11 sqq. 
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particular time, a definite selection has been made in all these 
respects. It is not merely red, but some quite definite red. But 
this is still a universal. Any number of other balls and of other 
coloured objects might have just that precise shade of red. 

Similar remarks may be made about the other qualities in the 
ball. Its roundness is a mode of shape, which could be placed 
within a definite order of shapes, ranging from the perfect globe 
through a countless number of deviations from that. The ball is 
probably not a quite perfect sphere, but we may suppose that it is 
approximately perfect. ven that particular approximation, how- 
ever, is still a universal. An indefinite number of other bodies 
might have just the same approximation. It might, for instance, 
be exactly the same approximation as that which is found in the 
sun or in one of the planets. And the same is evidently true of its 
size and its degree of hardness. Its position in space and its 
position in time, taken separately, may also be shared by an in- 
definite number of other objects, but not its position in space-time. 
Its position in space-time would seem to be a characteristic that 
belongs only to itself as individual. Hence, we might even say 
that space-time is pre-eminently the individualising function in 
existence. 

Looking at the matter in this way, I am led to the conclusion 
that Mr. Stout is in error in believing, as he says (p. 3), that ‘a 
character characterising a concrete thing or individual is as par- 
ticular as the thing or individual which it characterises’. Not 
only each particular quality of the ball, but even the particular 
combination of these qualities, might belong to an indefinite 
number of other balls. The only quality that is its unique posses- 
sion is its position in space-time and whatever follows from that in 
its relations to other bodies, in the way of pressure, attraction, and 
the like. Now, if this is the case, the application that Mr. Stout 
makes of his main contention would seem to be only partly correct. 
It will be well to give the application in his own words. 

‘At this point,’ he says (p. 10), ‘we are confronted by the ulti- 
mate question, What is the distinction between a substance on the 
one hand, and its qualities and relations on the other? To me 
only one view appears tenable. A substance is a complex unity of 
an altogether ultimate and peculiar type, including within it all 
characters truly predicable of it. To be truly predicable of it is to 
be contained within it. The distinctive unity of such a complex is 
concreteness. Characters of concrete things are particular, but not 
concrete. What is concrete is the whole in which they coalesce 
with each other. This view of substance as a complex unity, when 
coupled with the doctrine that qualities and relations are universals, 
leads naturally, if not inevitably, to the denial of an ultimate 
plurality of substances. This is the line of thought which we find 
in Mr. Bradley and Mr. Bosanquet. Reality must be concrete and 
individual ; the individual cannot be constituted by any mere union 
of universals. Yet if we inquire what so-called finite individuals 
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are, we find nothing but qualities and relations, which, as such, 
are taken to be universals. Hence, the true individual transcends 
the grasp of finite thought. There can be only one substance, the 
absolute and individual whole of being; all finite existences includ. 
ing finite selves are merely adjectives of this. If taken as ultimate 
they are mere appearances.’ 

Now, I certainly think that Mr. Stout is right in believing that 
the view taken by Mr. Bradley and Mr. Bosanquet leads to pure 
singularism; and, it is equally true that his own view leads to 
pure pluralism. But I see no real ground for following either line 
of thought. Between singularism and pluralism there is what I 
call cosmism, which follows from the conception of concrete uni- 
versals or orders ; and the reading of Mr. Stout’s interesting paper 
has only served to confirm me in my adherence to that third 
alternative. Indeed, I must confess that it surprises me not a little 
that so many writers in this country who have been considerably 
influenced by Hegel seem to have failed so completely to see the 
inadequacy of the conception of substance. I should have thought 
that Hegel’s criticism of Spinoza—or even Berkeley’s criticism of 
the conception of material substance—should have sufficed to give 
pause to the free use of that particular category. There seems to 
be no particular harm in calling a piece of coal a substance and 
inquiring what qualities belong to it; but surely it would be absurd 
to call either Mr. Bradley or Mr. Bosanguet or Mr. Stout a sub- 
stance. I should have supposed that they were persons; and, 
though it is true that persons may be said to have certain qualities, 
such as intelligence (which, no doubt, those particular persons have 
in a very high degree), yet, on the whole, what have to be ascribed 
to persons are not qualities, but modes of action—modes, in par- 
ticular, of thinking, feeling, and willing. Perhaps it is true that 
the qualities that are ascribed to a billiard ball or a piece of coal 
are also at bottom modes of action ;! but, at any rate, the categories 
of substance and attribute may be used with reference to such 
bodies without doing them much injustice; whereas it becomes 
ludicrous to apply them to persons. The absurdity is well brought 
out in the passage that Mr. Stout quotes from Mr. McTaggart’s 
recent book (p. 7)—‘ A sneeze would not usually be called a sub- 
stance, nor would a party at whist, nor all red-haired archdeacons. 
But each of these complies with our definition, since each of them 
has qualities and each is related without being a quality or relation.’ 
It seems clear that a definition that leads to such a conclusion 
must be a faulty one. A sneeze would seem to be a complex 
bodily movement of a living being ; a party at whist is a temporary 
mode of association ; red-haired archdeacons are a group based on 
an accidental characteristic. If we have not enough categories to 
characterise such objects, the fault would appear to lie in our list 
of categories. To try to bring everything under substance and its 
correlatives is only to create wholly unnecessary absurdities. 


1 Ultimately, I suppose, everything is what it does. 
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Now, it seems to me that this has to some extent been done, not 
only by Mr. Bradley and Mr. Bosanquet, but also by Mr. Stout 
himself. Mr. Stout, seeking to avoid the Scylla of singularism, 
falls into the Charybdis of pluralism. Cosmism, as I believe, 
enables us to avoid both these errors. But I must now try to 
explain how this is done. 

The conception of Order, or of the concrete universal, when 
applied to the Universe as a whole, means that it is not to be 
thought of either as a mere unity or as a mere manifold, but as a 
system containing a many in one. Now, when a statement of this 
kind is made, it is sometimes said that practically all philosophers 
are, in this sense, cosmists; but I am afraid that that is not the 
case; or, at least, most philosophers lay so much emphasis either 
on the unity or on the manifoldness of the world that the other 
aspect is almost completely ignored. For Mr. Russell reality is a 
multiverse, just as for Parmenides it was an unchangeable unity. 
Most others, no doubt, try to give some degree of recognition to the 
aspect that, on the whole, they exclude. Indeed, even Parmenides 
and Mr. Russell may be said to have done this; but, in so far as 
they do it, they appear to be inconsistent. No one who attempts 
to work out a coherent philosophy can altogether ignore either the 
aspect of unity or that of multiplicity, but nearly every one tends 
to stress one side or the other in such a way as to make the com- 
plementary side appear illusory. Even Plato may be held to have 
exaggerated the aspect of unity: even Aristotle may be held to 
have exaggerated that of multiplicity. But Aristotle at least in 
ancient times and Hegel in modern times may be taken as among 
the best representatives of what I understand by cosmism; and, 
lest it should be supposed that I wish to confine the term to 
writers with whose general views Iam in agreement, I may add 
that I should regard Mr. Alexander’s system, with which I do not 
agree, as being also a good example of what is meant. A few re- 
marks about that system may help to make the meaning clear. 

With the exception of Parmenides and of the most exclusively 
monistic Vedantists, Spinoza is, I should suppose, the most perfect 
type of a singularistic philosopher. He is so, as Hegel noted, 
largely because he took substance as his fundamental conception. 
Now, Mr. Alexander reckons himself to be a follower of Spinoza ; 
and, in his very interesting lecture on Spinoza and Time, he has 
explained how he managed to escape from the Spinozistic singular- 
ism. I understand the explanation to be that he made his escape 
by substituting space-time for space pure and simple. The Cartesians 
in general could find no real place for time. Descartes himself 
split it up into separate moments, and practically regarded each 
distinct moment of existence as an independent universe—the 
only connexion between the innumerable universes lying in the 
fact that they are all created by God. Spinoza appears to have 
adopted the simpler plan of ignoring time altogether. At any rate, 
it does not count for anything in his system. Mr. Alexander, on 
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the other hand, by recognising time as one of the dimensions of the 
universe, is able to assign reality to the changing modes of 
experience as well as to the formal unity within which these modes 
are comprehended. He thus becomes in the fullest sense a cos- 
mist, having both a real unity and a real multiplicity; and in this 
way his system must be ranked among the most complete that the 
wit of man has ever devised. Its only weakness as a system, so 
far as I can see, lies in the fact that there does not appear to be 
any real connexion between the unity and the multiplicity. Each 
side has simply to be assumed. The formal unity of space-time 
may, no doubt, be said to demand the distinctions that are supplied 
by the separate modes; but there seems to be nothing in the simple 
nature of space-time as such that could account for the special 
determinations that fall within it. Carlyle remarked that the 
philosophical problem of the universe is like that which was pro- 
pounded with reference to the apple-dumpling—how the apples 
got in; and this certainly seems to be the chief problem that 
remains in Mr, Alexander’s scheme. If the order of it could be 
reversed—if it could be seen that the apples were essentially prior 
to their covering—the difficulty would perhaps disappear. The 
Being that comes in at the end of Mr. Alexander’s scheme of 
evolution might perhaps serve to explain the time-process, if that 
Being could be regarded as its presupposition as well as its goal. 
But the system would then bear more resemblance to that of Hegel 
than to that of Spinoza. Yet it would not thereby lose any of the 
interest that lies in the special details with which Mr. Alexander 
has enriched it. However, I refer to this only as an illustration of 
what is meant by cosmism. What Plato called in the Timeus the 
self-existent living being—the aird 6 éor. fGov—which does not 
seem to me to differ essentially from what he called in the Republic 
and elsewhere the Form of Good, may be regarded as the great 
concrete Universal within which all the lesser Orders find their 
place; and that may, as it seems to me, be regarded as the pre- 
supposition of all particular existences, as well as the goal to which 
evolution tends. Space-time is undoubtedly an important Order: 
it is the Order, as I have already indicated, through which finite 
individuality is made possible. But it does not by itself account 
for the qualitative Orders of colour and other sensible determina- 
tions that find their place within the spatio-temporal system. For 
this we have need of an Order of a more concrete kind. Plato, by 
speaking of the Form of Good, suggests that the Order of Value is 
that in which the ultimate explanation is to be sought; and, by 
speaking of the self-existent living being, he indicates the general 
nature of the reality that possesses supreme value. With both 
these suggestions I should be disposed to agree; and I think their 
significance can only be properly appreciated through the full 
recognition of the concreteness of the true Universal. 





J. S. MAcKENZIE. 
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PLATO AND THE POETS. 


Ir has often been asserted that Plato was hostile to all poetry, that 
he wished to banish poets and artists altogether from his model 
State. This view of his doctrine has come down to us from ancient 
times, at least from the fifth century of our era. I find it in Proclus 
and in St. Augustine; it is assumed in the literary controversies 
of the seventeenth century, and has been repeated again and again 
by representative scholars of our own time down to Prof. 
Wilamowitz-Mollendorff’s great work upon Plato published two 
yearsago. Such a doctrine from a writer who has been universally 
acclaimed as the artists’ philosopher xar’ efoyxyv; who clinches 
almost every argument with an appeal to the Muses ; who has left 
us in the various “ myths” scattered through his dialogues some of 
the most impressive prose-poems that exist in any language, would 
seem, to say the least, a little perplexing. It could only be accepted 
as his deliberate teaching if it were found definitely stated in ex- 
press terms, at different epochs, and especially if it could be brought 
into harmony with the general trend of his thought as exhibited in 
his works taken as a whole. 

I propose in the following to enquire how far the view that poets 
are to be excluded from the republic of Kallipolis is justified by an 
examination of some of the principal passages which refer to the 
subject. They are mainly in Books III. and X. of the Republic. 

Plato begins the third book by an enumeration—continued from 
Book II.—of passages from Homer, which he says are neither 
moral nor true (ov6’ dcva ovr’ ddnOH), and corrupt those who hear 
them. Such, Socrates says, ought to be excised. Observe that 
there is not a word about forbidding all poetry, but only of ex- 
purgating certain passages which tend to degrade the minds of the 
hearers. 

He now passes to the form (Aéés, 392 C sqq.), and insists very 
strongly on a distinction between dijyynois (narrative) and pipnois 
(imitation). The distinction seems to be fundamental in Plato’s 
mind, but it is not at all clear what he means.!_ Sometimes in the 
sequel he seems to imply that all art is péuyows; more often he 
draws a sharp distinction between imitation and other art. He 
here illustrates it from the opening episode of the Iliad, where 
Homer relates the visit of Chryses to Agamemnon to recover his 
daughter, continuing his speech in the first person ; that is, he gives 
the very words of Chryses, thus as it were himself assuming the 
character of the person about whom the story is told. This Plato 
calls “imitation,” and as he expressly connects it with tragedy 


1 That he does not use the term in the wider sense of Aristotle’s Poetics 
is abundantly clear. I shall return to this point later on. 
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and comedy we may suppose that by imitation he means dramatic 
poetry; he would like to close the theatres, and so Adeimantus 
understands him. But, he says, there is more than this. He 
continues (394 D) :— 

What I meant to say was that we must come to some agreement 
as to whether the poets should be allowed to tell their story 
by ‘imitation,’ or whether only some things should be 
imitated, others not, and which in each case; or whether 
they should not imitate at all. 

He does not want to close the theatres, but to regulate them. 
This question he does not deal with at once, but passes on to an- 
other, whether the Guardians should be imitators, deciding it in the 
negative, on the rather curious ground that no one can successfully 
imitate many things; but he again qualifies it (895 C) :— 

But if they do imitate let them from childhood imitate suitable 
things—the brave, the wise, the holy, the free, and all such; 
what is unfree, or otherwise base, that they should not do, 
neither should they be skilled in imitating it, lest from the 
semblance they pass to the reality. 

The difference is not between imitation and narration, but as before, 
between worthy and unworthy subjects. Similarly in 396 B, C:— 

There is a certain kind of speech which a fair and good man will 
naturally choose for his narrative when he has anything to 
say, and another sort, quite unlike it, which a man of an 
opposite nature and education will affect. . . . It seems to 
me that a decent person, when he comes to tell about the 
deeds or sayings of a good man, will wish to put himself in 
his place. The imitation of a good man, acting with firm- 
ness and wisdom, is not a thing to be ashamed of... 
only when he comes upon anything unworthy of himself he 
will not care seriously to adopt the rdle of one who is his 
inferior, except just as a passing incident. 

Here the distinction at first drawn between dupynors and pipnors is 
dropped altogether ; what he wishes to exclude is a debased sort of 
art. Then follows the famous passage, 398 A :-— 

Should a man so clever that he can personate and imitate every- 
thing present himself in our state and wish to exhibit his 
accomplishments, we should make obeisance to him as a 
holy and wonderful and pleasant individual, but should in- 
form him that there is no such person in our state, nor 
were it right that there should be. We will anoint his 
head with perfume, crown him with wool, and send him 
off to some other city. For ourselves, for our own use, we 
will engage a more austere and less pleasing poet and story- 
teller ; one who shall imitate the style of things fitting and 
proper, and shall deliver his message after the fashion which 
we approved in the beginning, when we were endeavouring 
to train the military officers. 

The person expelled is not any poet, not even the “imitator” as 

such, but one of those mountebank artists who pander to the 
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popular taste for low entertainment, one who can imitate anything, 
barking dogs, crowing cocks, and the like (cf, 397 A). This is 
confirmed a little later, where Socrates says in the most emphatic 
language that artists who follow what is beautiful and becoming 
are to be sought after (399 A-C; 401 C-D). 

It would be tedious to multiply passages; there are many more, 
in the Laws and elsewhere, of which I will quote a selection at the 
end. Ido not wish to lay stress upon such sayings as that in Lysis, 
914 A, where he calls the poets our fathers and leaders in wisdom ; 
or in the Symposium, 209, where he couples the names of Homer and 
Hesiod with those of Solon and Lycurgus as begetters of dpdvyats 
and all other virtue; because they may have been written before 
his thought was fully matured. Still they are in keeping with 
the rest, and with the Zaws, which represents his latest and most 
advanced teaching, where he says (801 A) that the sort of poetry 
which is of good omen should be found everywhere, and with 
Republic, 401 D, where he declares that for education the most 
powerful nourishment is to be found in occupation with the Muses 
(kypwwrarn év povatxy tpody). It is impossible in the face of such a 
pronouncement to maintain that he wished to banish all art. 

The tenth book opens with a categorical rejection of all 
imitation : 

Td pydapy tapadéexeoOat aitis 6o7n popynticy. 

We will accept none of it that is imitative. 

Nothing could be plainer, and Socrates declares that it is the 
thing which pleases him best of all the institutions of Kallipolis. 
A little later he adds in the same vein (607 B): 

eikoTws dpa TOTE aiTnv ek THS TOAEWS GmreaTEAAOpEV TOLAUTHV ovoav. 

We were justified in sending it (poetry) out of the State, its nature 

being of such a kind. 

Isolated passages of this kind occur in the dialogues, and are 
liable on hasty reading to be misunderstood ; but they will not bear 
examination; they are always qualified in some way, in this in- 
stance by the words éoy pysqtixy in the first quotation, and its 
equivalent rovavryv otcav in the second. It all turns therefore on 
the meaning of pcunors, of which he now gives a new explanation, 
in accordance with his theory of Ideas. ‘There are, he says, three 
stages: Idea—particular object, or imitation of the Idea—artistic 
representation of the particular, an imitation of an imitation, so 
that poets are in the third remove from the truth (597 E). He 
then goes over much of the old ground; the rest of this part of the 
dialogue is entirely devoted to Homer, to showing that he ought 
not to be accepted as the educator of Hellas (606 E-607 A). 

Therefore, I said, O Glaucon, when you hear people lauding 

Homer; when he is called the educator of Hellas, a guide 
who may with advantage be accepted for every department 
of human activity, by whose precepts everyone should 
regulate his liie—when you hear them talk like this, by all 
means welcome them kindly; they are excellent people 
from their point of view, and we will agree that Homer is 
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a most poetical person, the first of tragedians. But they 
must be told that the only poems which we can accept are 
hymns to the gods and praises of good men. Once you 
admit the voluptuous Muse, whether in tones or in words, 
your city will be ruled by considerations of pleasure and 
pain, not by the standards which have always been approved 
as the best, those of law and reason. 

When we remember on the one hand the extravagant claims that 
were put forward on behalf of Homer, how he was regarded, not 
only as a great religious teacher, but as an inspired source of all 
knowledge, and on the other the monstrous immorality and 
zsthetic repulsiveness of some of the conduct which he ascribes to 
the gods of Olympus, especially to the supreme deity, the father of 
gods and men, it might occur to a modern reader that a protest on 
that score from a leader of Athenian thought was not only natural 
but very necessary. It is not a case of overstrained Puritanism. 
Much of the Iliad must have shocked a pious Athenian very much 
as we should be shocked by a poet who should make comic songs 
on our sacred Scriptures. It is Homer's irresponsible flippancy 
that has roused Plato’s indignation and provoked his invective. 
The reservation which he makes of hymns to the gods and praises 
of good men is of course capable of very wide interpretation ; it 
might be understood to include almost anything—even the Iliad 
and the Odyssey. 

That Plato had a standing quarrel with the poets in vogue in his 
day I do not of course wish to deny. He displays considerable 
animus, and sometimes his language towards them is very harsh. 
We must distinguish between the Idea of poetry aird xa6’atro and 
its imperfect representation in the poetry of literature. Plato's 
polemic is directed against the poets as he knew them in Athens in 
the fourth century, not against poetry itself. It is not the Muses 
that he wishes to banish, but the poets who insult them. His own 
word for a person sunk in a state of degraded ignorance is dyuovsos 
—deserted of the Muses. 

I return to the question of piuzyors and Plato’s assignment of 
the artist to the third remove from truth. Schopenhauer in the 
third book of his Welt als Wille wnd Vorstellwng has shown that 
what the artist really imitates is directly the Idea, without the 
intervention of the particular. The same seems implied in Plato's 
Republic, V.,472 D: oie dv otv . . . andagain in VI., 484 C: dozmep 
ypaheis eis 7d GAnGeotatov amoBAerovres. Perhaps this will throw 
some light upon what he means by imitation. He must mean 
what is called “realism” in art, 7.¢., minute, uncritical, vulgar 
accuracy in depicting the obvious external features of an object, 
and thereby obscuring its organic unity as an Idea. I think this 
distinction must have been in Beethoven’s mind when he wrote 
over the Pastoral Symphony : “ Mehr Empfindung als Malerei”. 
That Plato had in view the popular poets, artists, actors, etc., of his 
own day seems indicated by Republic, III., 395 D-397 B, where 
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he describes very vividly some of the tricks which were practised 
on the Athenian stage—imitation of scolding women, crowing 
cocks, bleating sheep, creaking wheels, drunkards and the like. 
In Laws, 700, he contrasts the songs of his day with the good old 
songs and dances of a former age, and traces the gradual degrada- 
tion of public taste. Would it be fanciful to suppose that the 
moral and nervous strain of the great war of ancient Hellas was 
followed by an exhaustion showing itself in the vulgarisation of 
artistic taste in public representations not unlike that which we 
see in our own day? 

We must not unduly press consistency upon Plato. So long as 
we hang upon the words it must be admitted that his language is 
sufficiently obscure. Two things, however, stand out very clearly : 
(1) That the only poetry to be forbidden is that which has a cor- 
rupting tendency ; that poets are not to be allowed to mix poison with 
their sweets. On the contrary, all that ennobles, all that tends to 
make men dvdpeious, coppovas, daious, €Aevfepovs should be welcomed 
and encouraged. (2) That Homer is not to be accepted as an 
infallible guide on every conceivable subject. 

Plato’s doctrine is that of Ruskin and of Richard Wagner—I 
believe of all who have pondered much upon art—that the purpose 
of art is didactic; that poetry is not a light diversion for leisure 
moments, but a means of drawing the soul upwards to the realisa- 
tion of the airo dyafov. It is opposed to the feebler doctrine of 
“art for art’s sake”. 

Gro, Arnsure Hieur. 


OxForD, 
16th November, 1921. 


I conclude with an enumeration of some of the more important 
passages in the dialogues which refer to our subject :— 
On the general question of poetry and art :— 

Republic, II., 379 C, sqq. ; III., 386 A-402 A; X.,595A; 603 A- 
608 A. Laws, II., 654 C; III., 682 A; 700-701; IV., 719 B, C; 
VIL, 799; 801 A-E; 810 E; 816 E-817 D; XII., 967 C, D. 
Apology, 22 A-C; 41 A. Lysis, 214 A. Symposium, 209 A, D. 
Gorgias, 501 E-502 E. Theaetetus, 194 EK (6 ravra coos rounrys— 
perhaps ironical). Sophist, 266 D; 268 C. Phedrus, 245 A; 
278 B, C 
On pipnos :— 

‘Republic, III, 392 D-397 D; X., 595 A-605 C; 606 EH-607 A. 
Sophist, 236 C; 267 A, B. 

On Homer :— 

Republic, I1., 379 C, sqq. ; III., 386 A, sqq.; X., 595 B; 599 C- 

600 E; 607 A. Jon. 

On the character of popular entertainment in Athens :— 

en. III., 395 D-397 B. Laws, III., 700 A-701 A; VIL, 
789 B, C. 








ON CERTAIN METHODOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF THE THEORY 
OF RELATIVITY. 


THERE are many aspects of the Theory of Relativity which involve 
problems until lately the exclusive property of Philosophy. Chief 
among these is the problem of Space and Time. In the theory these 
conceptions are given a definite status. There are now various 
different views of the characteristics of Space, held by different 
writers on Relativity; and it is a very satisfactory sign of the vigour 
of modern physics that such different systems as those of Einstein, 
Weyl, and Eddington should be elaborated. The only way of de- 
ciding between them will be by means of experimental tests; but 
at present no experimental test appears to be available to test the 
theory of Weyl though it is not impossible that some deduction 
might be made as to the shift of the lines in the spectrum of the 
sun or perhaps as to the size of the universe. But in spite of the 
fact that the views of these writers differ and there seems to be no 
way of deciding between them at present, if we eliminate all the 
parts of the theory about which there is not agreement, there is 
still something of fundamental importance in their treatment of the 
notion of Space. In the language of modern logic, they all alike 
use ‘‘ Space” as a description.’ Space in the theory of Relativity 
is a constructed entity. 

To say that space is a description involves many consequences. 
No description can ever be used asa proper name. We see two 
particular spots of colour and we say “‘ This is darker than that”. 
There is in some sense, a direct relation between the symbol “ This ” 
and one of the spots of colour. Whatever this characteristic may 
be in virtue of which ‘“‘This” is in direct relation to the thing in 
the External World to which it refers, it is absent in the case of 
the symbol for space. There is nothing in the External World to 
which we can point as being represented by the symbol. And this 
property of the concept which makes it a description involves a 
further consequence. Any proposition in which the term occurs is 
not in its logically simplest terms. It can be analysed further. 
And we may easily see that the analysis of such a proposition will 
disclose some propositional function. 

We may take a simple example to make our meaning plain. 
Suppose we are contrasting the heights of two buildings. If instead 
of saying with a wave of the hands “This is loftier than that” we 
say “ The building on my right is loftier than that,” we are using & 
description. For there is no direct relation between the symbol 


1 The term ‘‘ Description” is used in the sense explained by Whitehead 
and Russell in Principia Mathematica, vol. i. 
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“The building on my right” and anything in the outside world. 
The proposition can evidently be further analysed. We shall find 
it necessary to make use of the propositional function which may 
be written indifferently f(zy) or Ry. 
f(xy) = « is to the right of y = rRy. 
And the form of the proposition when it is further analysed is 
perhaps; ‘“‘ There is something which is to the right of myself and 
it is taller than that” ; or if we write it in the symbolism of modern 
logic 
mx. xRa. x is loftier than b 
max. f(x, a). x is loftier than bd. 
Or take the case of the proposition ‘‘ Equiangular triangles are 
equilateral,” the proposition asserts that the two properties of hay- 
ing equal sides and of having equal angles always occur together so 
that neither triangles with equal sides and unequal angles nor 
triangles with equal angles and unequal sides can exist. And we 
may write this proposition 
(x) . f(z) . I. g(2) 

(in which f(7) means “the triangle z has equal angles” and g(x) means 
“the triangle x has equal sides’), which may be read, ‘“‘ Whatever 
triangle x may be, if it has equal angles it has equal sides”. Now 
the characteristics of the symbol “The building on my right,” 
which result from the descriptive nature of the concept are exactly 
those involved in the treatment of space by the relativity writers. 
A propositional function is involved in the analysis of any proposi- 
tion in which the term ‘‘space” occurs. And there is nothing 
whatever in the real world which we are directly representing in 
using the term. All propositions such as “ Space is four-dimen- 
sional” or ‘“‘ Space is curved ” when analysed disclose propositional 
functions, and will always be of the form, “ Whatever 2, 2, 2s, 
... may be if f(x,a,”, . . .) then g(x,a,7, .. .)”. Now scientific 
developments fall into two classes. There is first the collecting 
of simple facts which attribute a certain character or combination 
of characters to individuals. These collections of facts together 
with the apparatus of probability reasoning allow inductions and 
generalisations to universal propositions which make assertions as 
to the co-existence of characters. The problems for logic in this 
domain are by no means easy, involving difficult questions of the 
validity of probability inference and the study of the notion of 
probability itself. But beyond the setting out of postulates obeyed 
by the relation between the propositions p and gq in the assertion, 

“p, given data h, is more probable than the proposition g given 
data k,” 
the difficulties are for the most part in deciding what propositions 
about the real world shall be adopted, and not in the working 
out of the implications of specific propositions. 

When we arrive at the second stage in scientific development, 
the position is entirely different and the difficulty involved in dis- 
covering implications of various propositions is often of a high 
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order. The problem here is indeed to discover the relations be. 
tween the various concepts defined by propositional functions. And 
it is in this domain that the wonderful mathematical technique of 
the relativity writers has had such important results. The theory 
involved in Relativity is the relating of various hypotheses to one 
another. The achievement consists in establishing relations be. 
tween various properties which enable us to see that certain hypo. 
theses about space entail certain facts in the external world. 

But the older view of space which is directly contradicted by the 
theory of relativity, appears plausible in one respect. It might 
perhaps be argued that we have direct perception of space, that we 
see at once that certain propositions are true, and that we in fact 
use diagrams with success in very many subjects, including, for 
example, biology, chemistry and physics. Now the significance of 
geometrical representation as it is made use of in non-mathematical 
problems has seldom been discussed and the fact that diagrams are 
in use in almost all the sciences as well as in mathematics appears, 
prima facie, to be related to the view that space is an entity which 
we can directly perceive. But I think that it is possible to deny 
this view of space and yet give a satisfactory explanation of the 
facts of geometrical and diagrammatical representation of the ideas 
of the various sciences. 

During the last few decades there has been a complete revolution 
of geometrical ideas. Without this revolution, there could never 
have been a theory of relativity such as we have to-day. From being 
a collection of propositions about a few particular properties, 
Geometry has now developed into the science of Classification. As 
Whitehead has pointed out in his valuable tracts on Geometries,! 
the classification, by means of species and genera, of biological 
entities into mutually exclusive and exhaustive classes is a geometry 
equally with the classification of a finite number of balls into classes 
in various ways or the familiar Euclidean geometry of our youth. 

If we adopt the modern view of geometry as the science of classi- 
fication, we can yet allow that diagrams are of use in science with- 
out being involved in any contradiction. We may take a simple 
example to make the matter clear. If we take any geometry, there 
are in general a number of propositions which give the relation be- 
tween properties which can easily be represented, as for example in 
the proposition, ‘“‘ Whatever a, 8, y may be if a is included in 8 
and £ is included in y then ais included in y”. We can represent 
this by drawing a circle a inside another circle b, which is itself in- 
side a third circle c. The relation of a, b and ¢ on the paper gives 
a representation of the relation between any particular a, 8 and y. 
But the proposition about any a, B, y is notas it stands a geometrical 
proposition. The complete statement of the proposition would 
contain the postulates which determine the “ behaviour” of the re- 
lation cf inclusion. Different systems might very well have different 


1 Cambridge Tracts in Mathematics, Cambridge University Press. 
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postulates; but the effective results would uniformly be, ‘The 
properties ¢, ¢, $3; . . . carry with them the property y”. In our 
telescoped proposition above, “If a is included in 8 and @ in y then 
ais included in y whatever a, 8, y may be,” we have a proposition 
to the effect that the properties—say ¢, ¢, ... (by means of 
which the relation of inclusion is defined) carry with them the 
further property ¥ of being transitive. Now a different geometry 
of inclusion might have defined the notion by means of a set of 
properties ¢, y . . . and then one proposition of the system would 
have been to the effect that the properties 4, y .. . carry with 
them the further property ¢,. Geometry, indeed, consists in the 
relating of properties inter se and is far removed from the fact that 
a circle a which is included in another circle 6 is also included in 
the circle c in which d lies. It is indeed as far removed from this 
fact as a biological fact that a certain mammal is a vertebrate is 
from the facts—whatever they may be—of the complete evolutionary 
theory of the co-existence of characters. 

Now in propositions about space we are talking about sets of 
properties. By the name “mammal” we mean one set of pro- 
perties, by the name “space”’ we mean a certain other specific set. 
And we may find it convenient to talk about the “‘ space properties ” 
of entities. The final scientific account of space will give proposi- 
tions to the effect that some properties by means of which we de- 
fine certain relations, necessarily entail certain other properties. 
When propositions of this form are established, it is generally con- 
venient to manufacture a name for the properties in question so 
that propositions of this form would perhaps read, ‘‘space is curved” 
or “isosceles triangles have two equal angles” or “ mammals are 
vertebrates”. The technical development of propositions of this 
form has been dealt with by Russell and Whitehead in their 
Principia Mathematica. Now in considering the theory of Relativity 
I am concerned only with special sets of properties and the names 
for them. But the way in which “space” is used merely as a 
name fora bundle of properties is entirely parallel to the way in 
which, for example, ‘‘atoms” is merely a name for a bundle of 
properties. The logical status of these names is the same in all 
domains of scientific thought. The elementary stage in science 
comprising the collection of particular facts is a necessary pre- 
lude, but only a prelude to the more serious task of discovering 
various properties and grouping together sets of them under 
various names. Only in this stage are we concerned with space 
and the inter-relations of the various properties which are involved. 
It is, of course, of great importance that as many different forms of 
the hypotheses used as possible should be set out (and such pro- 
positions are, of course, again of the same form, and assert relations 
between properties) fer the greater the number of these forms the 


1A relation R is transitive when, if x has the relation R to y and y has 
the relation R to z, it follows that x has the relation R toz. Familiar 
examples are such relations as “is greater than,” “‘is a descendant of”. 
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greater the probability that suitable results will issue which can be 
tested by a direct appeal to applied science. 

On this view it is evident that to ask, ‘‘ What is Space ”’ is not 
significant. We want to investigate what consequences can be de- 
duced from the ‘‘ space properties”’ of terms; we want to establish 
as many propositions as possible about the further properties which 
necessarily belong to any term possessing this set of properties, 
We want to trace the various alternative sets of space properties 
which are logically possible and to see how far results which are 
verifiable can be obtained. It will be very advantageous if pro- 
positions are discovered which make it possible to apply tests to 
decide between alternative theories. It will be of great importance, 
for example, if the further development of Weyl’s theory yields 
some deduction as to the shift of the lines in the spectrum of the 
sun which would enable us to make a decision between it and other 
theories which yield other results as to the shift of the lines. But 
whichever part of the general investigation is being undertaken, 
not in the case of any one of them is it significant to ask, ‘‘ What is 
Space”. It is the properties and not the intrinsic nature of space 
which is the subject of investigation. 

DorotHy WRriNcH. 
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EINSTEIN AND IDEALISM. 


Ara recent meeting of the Aristotelian Society, where Lord Hal- 
dane presided over a discussion on the Idealistic interpretation of 
Einstein’s theory, Prof. Carr tried to show how his monadistic 
doctrine is the sole basis of the Theory of Relativity. Undoubtedly, 
Prof. Carr has opened a new and suggestive track to metaphysical 
speculation by means of the new physics; and one must admit that 
both the exposition and the defence of his thesis have been to his 
credit, although he was accepting too easily realistic arguments. 

But I question very much whether the brilliant foliage of 
Einstein’s theory has not hidden its very roots from the perspicacious 
eye of Prof. Carr, who gives too much weight to mere analogies. 
At the International Congress of Philosophy, held at Oxford in 
September, 1920, I maintained, as against the crude subjectivism 
of Prof. Eddington and the extreme absolutism of Dr. Ross, that 
the Theory of Relativity cannot be taken as a crucial system to de- 
cide between idealism and realism. This view is generally shared 
by scientists, who cannot profess a great sympathy for the doctrines 
of those philosophers who endeavour to drive science on to a cer- 
tain ground which is not its own. I now go further, and hold that 
the Theory of Relativity is rather a thing prejudicial to idealism, 
at least as Prof. Carr proposes it. 

I fail to see how the essence of the General Principle of Rela- 
tivity is to introduce in the realm of physics, the very bane of the 
physicist, subjectivism. Prof. Carr thinks too much of Hinstein’s 
observers, when he says that Relativity shows that it is impossible 
to abstract from the mind of the observer and treat his observations 
as themselves absolute and independent in their objectivity. When 
Einstein speaks of observers, he does not mean at all particular 
active minds, as philosophy studies them, but mere beings belong- 
ing to different systems of reference moving relatively to one 
another. In other words, what makes the difference in the space 
and the time of two observers belonging to two different systems of 
reference moving relatively to one another, is not the particular 
mind of each observer, as Prof. Carr seems to think, but the very 
motion of their systems of reference, the mere fact that they are 
moving relatively to one another. I do not see any subjectivism 
here ; on the contrary, it is an objective cause, i.e. motion, which 
makes all the difference in the formulation of the observations of 
the two observers. And this is so much true that, in the limiting 
case when the two observers belong to the same system of refer- 
ence, their expressions of the same phenomenon, with all the 
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unfathomable difference of their minds, are identical. For them, 
space and time can be taken as two absolutes; time flows evenly 
for both of them; coincidence in space and simultaneity are con. 
tinual experiences for them; their world-lines are Euclidian. The 
philosophical import of this limiting case has been overlooked, be- 
cause its implications do not clash with the old physics. But in 
fact, it challenges idealism to explain how the laws of nature can 
be looked at in the same way by many observers having each, of 
course, his own particular mind, and belonging to the same system 
of reference. 

It is not true, then, to say that the work of physical science is to 
co-ordinate the observations of observers, each of whom uses his 
own co-ordinates, and for whom there is no common measure, 
The object of physics is rather to present natural phenomena in such 
a way as to be understood by every particular mind. When Prof, 
Carr says then that there is no universe common to all observers 
and private to none, he seems to harbour at the back of his head 
the old Newtonian ideas of an absolute space and an absolute time. 
We have been accustomed, through heredity, to express our ideas 
with reference to an absolute space and an absolute time; and 
it is difficult to think with reference to a spatio-temporal uni- 
verse, taken as an absolute whole. But that is what Relativity 
asks us to do when dealing with physical science. If each system 
of reference has its own space and its own time, the space-time 
considered as a whole, the absolute Universe, is a reality common 
to all observers, whatever be the relative motion of their system of 
reference. The enunciation itself of Einstein’s General Principle 
of Relativity reflects that absolute reality, independent of the mind 
and even of the motion of the observers, absolute in its objectivity 
although relative in its expressions by various observers. “The 
laws of nature,” says the principle, “remain unaltered whatever be 
the motion of the observers.” What is the very implication of this 
principle? It means that there is an objective invariant, the 
reality of which does not depend on the mind, although its expres- 
sion is affected by the motion of the observers, not the subjective 
activity of their minds. In fact, a natural phenomenon can be ex- 
pressed by the same mind, either according to what Prof. Carr 
would call the frame of reference of the observer possessing that 
mind, or according to an infinity of frames of reference belonging 
to different observers. All these expressions, by means of an in- 
definite choice of systems of reference, of the same phenomenon 
by the same mind, give a strong support to realism against a subjec- 
tive interpretation of the Principle of Relativity. 

As a matter of fact, idealistic philosophy and science follow two 
ways diametrically opposed to each other. To illustrate this state- 
ment let us call “ sensible reality” the world of our direct perception. 
Now, idealism sacrifices the second term to the first: what was a 
sensible reality still remains sensible, but it is not any more a 
reality, for it cannot be detached from consciousness. Idealism 
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insists then on the dissociation of perception in favour of pure 
sensation; and our knowledge is confined to the immediate data of 
consciousness. On the contrary, science, in its development, falls 
upon the first term, and progressively its concepts digress more and 
more from sensation, they become less and less sensible, while 
their reality is reinforced. Reality cannot become intelligible, it 
cannot become the object of science unless it is stripped of all its 
sensible qualities. To constitute itself, science has to destroy the 
singular, which is the only reality, and create the universal, sub- 
stituting thereby for sensible reality a world of concepts. This seems 
to lead to idealism; but we must remember that if science is an 
interpretation of reality, such an interpretation presupposes two 
terms: mind and nature, independent the one of the other. 
Now, if the mind is annihilated, science would undoubtedly dis- 
appear; but reality will still be there, although mutilated, it will 
still exist. Nature will continue its performance ; the spectators 
only will be missing. 


THomMas GREENWOOD. 
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A History of English Philosophy. By W. R. Sortry. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1920. Pp. xvi, 380. 


Philosophers have often received rather ungenerous treatment from the 
professed historians of our literature. If it is not the case with us, as itis 
with some peoples, that our philosophers have been the greatest masters of 
prose style in the language, as Plato was incomparably the greatest of 
Greek prose writers, Cicero (when quantity as well as quality is taken into 
account) of the Latins, Descartes, Pascal, Malebranche among the greatest 
of the French, it is, at any rate, true that several of our philosophers, 
Bacon, Hobbes, Berkeley, Hume—to mention no other names—are at least 
among the greater luminaries, and that no one who is ignorant of their 
writings can be said to have a really workmanlike knowledge of what may 
be done with our language. Yet the professed historians of English 
Prose too commonly pass over such men and their works as something 
‘* specialist,” and send the student for his information to text-books written 
in the interests of a philosophical theory, where the philosophers as part 
of the inheritance of a nation’ with a great literature are hardly appraised 
at their full merits. All the more welcome is a book like this of Prof. 
Sorley’s, developed from chapters contributed to the Cambridge History of 
English Literature, in which the philosophers receive their due share of 
attention as great writers and powerful influences on the whole mental out- 
look of their respective generations, and are not degraded to the purpose 
of ‘‘ pointing the moral” that one will come to confusion if one does not 
accept a particular -ism, Benthamism, Comtism, neo-Kantianism or what 
not. Prof. Sorley treats his authors in the right spirit, allowing them to 
tell their own tale and develop their own theories, without attempting to 
make them say what they ought to say if the reader is to be directed into 
the right ‘‘ism” and warned off the wrong. He is full to the right degree 
and no further about the big men, and not too full about the small ones. 
He writes, as he always does, gracefully and limpidly, and there is probably 
no other work from which the general student of good intelligence can 
learn so readily exactly what our philosophers have done to shape the 
general course of the stream of ‘‘ British thought” and to create its vehicle 
of expression. As far as I can judge, the exposition is admirably full; 
hardly anyone within the liu.its marked out by the author, 7.¢., down to 
the end of Queen Victoria’s reign, is passed over. I have barely noticed 
for myself that perhaps Aldrich deserves—from the long vogue of his Artis 
Rudimenta Logicae at Oxford,—something more than a mere incidental 
reference as an author re-edited by Mansel, and that, in my own judgment, 
three most eminent men of the nineteenth century, John Grote, Boole and 
De Morgan, are treated to less than due measure of appreciation. John 
Grote, though Cambridge seems largely to have forgotten him, deserves 
remembrance, to my mind, as the most incisive critic of J. S. Mill’s ‘‘con- 
verted” Utilitarianism, and not less as perhaps the most searching of all the 
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critics of the scientific Positivism of the palmy days of Huxley, Tyndall 
and Clifford. The enormous influence of both Boole and De Morgan on 
modern logic and modern views of the mathematical sciences is the more 
patent the more one tries to follow the subsequent developments. I 
should have said that both were incomparably greater figures, and De 
Morgan an incomparably racier writer, than that now rather discredited 
colossus, Sir William Hamilton the less (I am not thinking, of course, 
of his greater namesake of Dublin). 

If I may venture one or two other remarks, I hope they will not be 
taken as in any way detracting from my appreciation of an admirably 
full, admirably balanced and admirably written book. 

The opening chapter, with its brief condensation of the whole medizeval 
period into a few pages, strikes me as perfunctory and possibly done 
mainly at second-hand. There would be a great deal to say for excluding 
scholastics, who did not write in our language at all, from the story 
altogether, but, if they are to find a place in it, I cannot think that given 
to Duns Scotus or Ockham really adequate to their historical importance, 
especially if it is true, as is sometimes maintained, that the great revolt of 
the theological reformers from the traditions of the golden age of scho- 
lasticism was largely due to the disintegration of scholastic doctrine pro- 
duced by the influence of Ockham. I note (see p. 92) that Henry More’s 
argument which establishes the necessity of God’s existence by first prov- 
ing its possibility is described in a way which suggests that the writer did 
not know that it is fully anticipated in the Scriptum Oxoniense of Scotus 
(as I should suppose More knew); it might have been added that Leibniz 
also proposed to complete the “ ontological” argument of Descartes on 
the same lines. The extreme exaltation of Roger Bacon at the cost of his 
century in general also seems to me to indicate some want of first-hand 
acquaintance with the literature. I cannot myself conceive a competent 
judge with real knowledge of the works of both men seriously thinking 
Brother Roger the philosophical equal of the Angelic Doctor. 

In the account of the early seventeenth century, perhaps something 
ight be said more than has been said about the influence of Ramus on our 
literature. It is worth recording, e.g., that the ill-fated James Sharp, not, 
of course, yet a bishop, was lecturing on the Dialectic of Ramus at St. 
Andrews in the years 1641-43. Perhaps, in connexion with page 11, I might 
suggest that Temple, Ramus’s English follower, selected the pseudonym 
Mildapettus as a kind of anagram on Temple. At page 18, I should have 
liked to see a reference to De Morgan’s penetrating and forcible rejoinder 
(in the Budget of Paradoxes), to Macaulay’s vulgar and ignorant glorification 
of the “ Baconian method”. I doubt if there is a saner and better expressed 
discussion of Bacon’s proposed method of making discovery mechanical, in 
our own or in any language. On page 56, in connexion with Hobbes’s feats 
of circle-squaring and cube-duplication, it would have been worth while to 
study these things in Hobbes’s own writings. The interesting point is 
that though Hobbes’s constructions are always fallacious and arbitrary, he 
had hold of a real point in his denunciation of Wallis’s Arithmetica In- 


Jinitorum. The development of the nascent Calculus was only possible by 


sitting loose for a time to logical exactness, and imagining infinitesimals 
which are at once nothing and something. Hobbes’s objection to the 
infinitesimal was, in fact, logically sound ; thanks to Weierstrass and his 
followers, the Calculus can now be taught without any reference to this 
stumbling-block. There is'so much sheer confusion and wrong-headed 
obstinacy in Hobbes’s repeated attempts to prove such propositions as 
7 = ,/10, that he should, in justice, have the credit of having hit one 
real logical blot. With reference to page 90, it might be remarked that 


14 
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Cudworth’s ‘‘Moschus the Pheenician” should be Mochus; it wag 
Posidonius who brought this imaginary person into the history of 
philosophy ; the confusion with Moses seems to be due to some genius of 
the early Italian Renaissance. 

In what is said of later writers of importance I have little to comment 
on but three points. I think the common complaint about Butler (see p, 
164) that he has not worked out a theory of the relation of conscience to 
reason and will isa little unreasonable. Butler’s work was not that of the 
constructor of an ethical theory; he was by profession a preacher of 
righteousness. His audience in the Rolls Chapel would not have denied 
that they had consciences, i.e., were aware of a body of moral obligations, 
and they would have been in fair agreement, being educated Londoners of 
the end of George I.’s reign, about the details of these obligations. What 
they denied was that they saw adequate reason to regulate their lives ac- 
cordingly. Hence Butler seems to have been quite justified in concentrating 
attention on the one issue which was really important for his purposes, the 
‘tauthoritativeness ” of conscience, and treating all more speculative pro- 
blems as irrelevant. With regard to Hume, I feel even in reading Prof. 
Sorley’s very balanced statement of his position that I am not sure that it 
is balanced enough. Hume's 7'reatise, as I read it, certainly never teaches 
a sensationalist theory of knowledge, or resolves causality and personality 
into illusions. As I understand Hume, he argues that on the one side, 
Cartesianism is an impossible doctrine, on the other sensationalism, seriously 
thought out, makes physical and moral science impossible by the very fact 
that it has to treat these notions as illusions. Neither of these ways in 
philosophy is possible, and we know of no third. Hence we are committed 
to scepticism in the proper sense of the word, ¢royn, ‘‘refusal to affirm” 
either of the only two philosophies with which Hume is acquainted. 
Hume’s own literary vanity which led him to republish “ elegant extracts” 
from the unappreciated Treatise and to disown the rest of it, is chiefly 
responsible for what seems to me the grave injustice commonly done to 
his philosophic penetration, but I cannot but feel that it is an injustice 
after all, And with respect to the Dialogues on Natural Religion I 
should go further than Prof. Sorley. I think Hume openly and re- 
peatedly treats Philo with a dramatic irony which should prove, unless 
Hume was wholly ignorant of the principles of dialogue-composition, that 
he, at least, does not represent his creator’s convictions. And, as we 
know, Hume protested in his letters against the supposition that Philo 
was meant to convey his own mind. Finally, with reference to page 198, 
should it not have been noticed that Price does more than dwell on the 
same ideas as Cudworth? Whole paragraphs of Price’s Review might 
fairly be said to be Cudworth’s Eternal and Immutable Morality trans- 
lated from pedantic jargon into readable English. 


A. E. Taytor. 


Education and World Citizenship. An Essay towards a Science of Educa- 
tion. By James C. Maxwett Garnett. Cambridge University 
Press, 1921. Pp. x + 515. 32s. net. 


This volume is divided into three books, of which the first is brief and in- 
troductory. Book II. contains an attempt to state the aim of education in 
terms of brain physiology and Book III. describes a suggested system of 
education for this country. 
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In his first chapter Mr. Garnett utters a useful warning about the 
danger of metaphor in discussions on education. As he points out many 
obscurities of thought (and he might have added much futility in practice) 
have resulted from the vague use of the ‘‘ broad foundations’ metaphor. 
Unhappily the metaphor has not even been followed to its logical issue, 
the ‘‘ foundations ” being so often left without any useful building erected 
upon them. 

Mr. Garnett, however, is not content with the abolition of metaphor. 
‘“‘ For accurate and easy thinking about education it is necessary to select 
the facts about which to think and, above all, to choose facts which are 
simple, even if imaginary, like the line which represents the direction of a 
hedge. Thus, in formulating principles of education, we shall for the 
most part focus our attention upon the comparatively simple material 
aspects of the brain, rather than upon the mind or soul, of the person 
being educated. This procedure implies no low material view of education. 
It does not suggest that education is concerned with the central nervous 
system rather than with the soul, although it recognises that the soul can 
only be reached by human educators through the brain of the pupil. Nor 
does it assume that we know more of the brain than we do of the soul : 
the contrary is more probably the case. But, as Huxley pointed out, 
‘there can be little doubt that the further science advances, the more ex- 
tensively and consistently will all the phenomena of Nature be represented 
by materialistic formule and symbols’. Bergson states the same truth 
meve fully. ‘The intellect,’ he writes, ‘is characterised by a natural 
inability to comprehend life.’”” Accordingly, Mr. Garnett sets forth the 
generally recognised facts as to nervous arcs and their connexions, makes 
the assumption of psycho-physical interaction while holding also that all 
mental phenomena are accompanied by physiological phenomena, and 
taking further several hypotheses of McDougall and Morton Prince as to 
the interconnexion and interaction of neurones and their synapses, and 
as to the drainage of nervous energy, he works these with great ingenuity 
and patience into an elaborate system according to which, he holds, there 
take place the physiological processes correlated with mental processes. 

It is well to keep clearly in mind, however, what Mr. Maxwell himself 
admits, that at present we know more of the mind processes than of the 
brain processes. Apart from certain well recognised features of nervous 
ares and their functions, the physiology of the brain processes corresponding 
to higher mental processes, is based largely upon hypotheses framed in the 
light of known psychological facts, and is checked by reference to them. 
Consequently, interesting and suggestive to the psychologist as may be the 
working out of hypotheses as to the working of brain processes, it does not 
seem to afford us any surer basis for educational theory than psychology, 
if this be made as exact as possible. If the intellect cannot formulate 
such because of ‘‘ its natural inability to comprehend life ’’ then it cannot 
check the truth of the physiological hypotheses by their correspondence 
with mental processes, and Mr. Garnett’s method seems to fall to the 
ground, 

In the course of Book IL. Mr. Garnett formulates five “laws of thought ”. 
They are as follows :— 

I. To every psychosis there corresponds a neurosis. 

Il. The Law of Diffusion : excitement in any nervous are tends to 
spread to every other arc that is connected with the first, through synapses 
the insulation of which the excitement in question is intense enough to 
overcome. 

III. The Law of Inhibition by Drainage : any nervous are of the higher 
level, if intensely excited relatively to other higher level arcs, tends to 
drain the impulses from those other ares. 
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IV. Will, measured by the general factor (g), can reinforce the excite- 
ment in any excited system of higher level arcs. 

VY. Action is the normal end of every train of thought. 

Now even from the point of view of brain physiology there seem to me 
to be grave difficulties about some of these laws. To Law I. Mr. Garnett 
himself seems to make the primary activity of the will an exception. Laws 
II. and III.—diffusion and drainage—seem to be inconsistent with one 
another ; diffusion away from an excited system or neurogram is just the 
opposite to drainage towards that system. The higher excitement of one 
neurogram draws excitement from others but apparently it also spreads 
to others. 

Following McDougall and Prince Mr. Garnett regards the appearance 
of volition as introducing a purely psychic influence. It cannot initiate 
a process but it can ‘‘reinforce excitement”. The will is supposed to 
select a neurogram and reiuforce its excitement, using for the purpose 
energy from (i) the physical accompaniments of attention (e.g., eye-move- 
ments, frowning, ete.) ; (2) organic sensations resulting from the stimu- 
lation of adrenal glands, and (3) associated interest systems. 

The soul ‘‘ only intervenes in this way in the event of conflict between 
involuntary processes”. This relative isolation of the ‘‘ will,” almost as if 
it were a function independent of individual purposes and interest, seems 
to me a weak point in Mr. Garnett’s system and in his otherwise valuable 
discussion of general ability. 

A man’s character, says Mr. Garnett, is determined by (i) his neuro- 
graphy (7.e., the structure and inter-relations of his neurograms), and (2) 
the strength of his will (p. 292). But why not by the direction of his will, 
by the type of activity which the will chooses to excite further? For this, 
according to Mr. Garnett’s view, is not determined by the neurography 
itself. 

The ideal citizen possesses a ‘single wide interest ’ supported by a strong 
will, For the community to be ideally harmonious and efficient the inter- 
ests of the various citizens must be harmonious, having their basis in re- 
ligion. ‘‘A neurogram of God” should constantly form the central 
element of the single wide interest system. By extending this line of 
thought it is inferred that since no society can be as progressive as possible 
if its freedom to fulfil its common purpose is liable to interference from 
vival societies outside it, a ‘‘ maximally progressive society” is one that 
includes the whole human race. Hence follows the necessity of making 
the aim of education preparation for World Citizenship. 

My general impression is that this book on physiological psychology 
leaves us with no more certain, but rather a less certain, basis for educa- 
tional theory than does a purely psychological basis (with of course the ad- 
dition of ethical ideals) ; that Mr. Garnett’s scheme of the interaction of 
neurograms is less exact and more vulnerable even than a psychology that 
still uses the vaguer terms of mental life, after an attempt to define them 
clearly. 

Mr. Garnett indeed is constantly impelled to fall back on some of these 
terms himself, especially, for example, the word “interest” ; and when he 
comes to direct psychological discussion he is sometimes far from happy. 
“No one,” he writes (p. 63), “ever took an interest in any object about 
which he had not a goodly number of ideas ”—an intellectualist view of 
interest which would forbid the use of the term in describing the fascinated 
interest of an infant or of a young animal ina novel object. Again Mr. 
Garnett speaks of ‘‘ the images which go to make up a percept,” and refers 
to the ‘‘thought-activity in the focus” gaining its meaning from thought 
activities on the fringe of consciousness, as though ‘‘ meaning” were not 
normally or at least frequently focal. 
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The fact, however, that this elaborate physiological discussion does not 
give us any new psychological law does not of course mean that an attempt 
to state the probable physiological correlation of mental processes is use- 
less. Far from it. It may be extremely suggestive, as is Mr. Garnett’s 
statement in many parts. Further, the possible modus operandi of such 
physiological correlations can sometimes be more readily understood by the 
student than that of the mental processes concerned, and thus may be 
helpful even when the fact of the particular mental process taking place is 
beyond doubt. The type of discussion in Part II. of the book seems to me, 
however, to be more suitable as a study for the student of psychology than 
as an introduction to the treatment of Education in Part III. 

Indeed the third part of this volume, in which Mr. Garnett outlines an 
excellent scheme for a natural system of education, can stand fairly well 
apart from the physiological foundations in Part II. The weak points 
usually owe their weakness to Mr. Garnett’s faithfulness to his physiologi- 
cal arguments, instead of to common sense or generally accepted psycho- 
logical doctrines, as for example when, in his advocacy of a single wide 
interest, he is led to assert that ‘‘ the value of any given expenditure of 
effort, whether by teacher or taught or by both, decreases rapidly with 
the number of separate subjects upon which that effort was expended. 
We even proposed a formula for ideally simple cases, and said that, in 
such cases, the educational value of the study of a new department of 
knowledge was proportional to the square of the time during which the 
study was continued, and inversely proportional to the number of separate 
subjects into which that branch of knowledge was sub-divided.” 

Though Mr. Garnett seems to me to under-estimate the value of inde- 
pendent interests, his plea for a greater unification of educational studies 
is a useful one, and equally welcome is his protest against the absurdity, 
so patent in our secondary schoo] system, of giving boys who are to leave 
school at fifteen or sixteen the same courses even during their last year or 
two, as those given to boys who are to remain till eighteen or even to go 
to a University till twenty-one or twenty-two. 

C. W. VALENTINE. 


The Psychology of Day-dreams. By J. Varenponck, with an Intro- 
duction by Prof. S. Freup. London: Allen & Unwin, 1921. Pp. 367. 
18s. 


Dreams have been the subject of a steady stream of publications, good 
and bad—there appear to be few indifferent ones—since Prof. Freud offered 
his Traumdeutung to a world at first indifferent and now perhaps a little 
too exuberant in its efforts to atone for the early lack of welcome. Nearly 
all these essays, following their prototype, treat of the dreams which occur 
during sleep, though many of their writers must often have been tempted 
to investigate the day-dream. That this latter may be the product of 
mechanisms similar to those which fashion the sleep-dream is quite con- 
ceivable ; are not Christina’s musings in The Way of all Flesh delightful 
examples of more than one of Freud’s contentions? Freud himself, however, 
appears to have done little more than to indicate the probable fruitfulness 
of this adjacent field to anyone who will take the trouble to cultivate it. 
At last a beginning in this direction has been made; some preliminary 
furrows have been cut by Dr. J. Varendonck, formerly a lecturer in the 
Paedological Faculty of Brussels. That he has had an extensive preliminary 
acquaintance with some of the results of day-dreams, in a related field of 
psychology, is attested by the titles of two of his published books; La 
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Psychologie du Témoignage and Experimenteele Bydrage tot de psychologie 
van het getuigenis. 

He gives a proof of his versatility by writing the present book in English, 
In its preface, apologising for his ‘‘ linguistic shortcomings,” he explains 
that he has chosen our language because he wishes to reach English readers 
directly, ‘‘as being, of all nations, those who show the greatest interest in 
psycho-analysis”. Dr. Varendonck therefore needs no assurance that 
readers will not be lacking who, appreciating this tribute, will examine his 
book with sympathy. And as by this graceful action he has become one of 
ourselves, he will surely not misinterpret the spirit in which, in this 
review, criticism is directed upon its immediate value to English readers, 
Not a few of these, with the best will in the world, and the greatest 
reluctance even to glance towards the mouth of a gift-horse, will find 
themselves compelled to question the wisdom of the author’s choice of 
language. For there is no disguising the fact that Dr. Varendonck’s book 
is uncommonly hard to read. By this time one has come to regard the 
process of reading almost any new book on psychology as inseparable from 
the learning of new meanings for old words, but Dr. Varendonck’s 
terminology is at times bewildering. In the first place, it is difficult to 
discover the principle underlying his choice of terms. Occasionally he 
seems to borrow from Wundt, as on page 218. On the next page appears 
one of the too rare attempts ‘‘ to state clearly the precise sense ”’ in which 
‘‘the technical terms of psychology” are used. Yet the first term in the 
list which follows is sensateon, which ‘‘we understand to be the psycho- 
logical phenomenon (of an affective or representative nature) resulting 
immediately from an impression made upon the senses”. Not every 
psychologist in this country understands sensation in that way. Some- 
times Freud’s own methods of expression are employed. Of this it must 
be said that the reader who finds Freud’s terms baffling, even in their 
original German, will have no ‘easier time with them when, travel-worn 
and a little battered by their journey to the English language via America, 
they eventually arrive bearing the meaning with which they have been 
imbued by a Belgian writer. Prof. Freud’s introduction to the book may 
be cited as evidence that this criticism is not unfair, for in it he describes 
as ‘‘misleading and unsatisfactory” the author’s use of the designation 
‘ fore-conscious thinking’. Nota few times, however, as in the faltering 
uses of the terms hallucination, hallucinatory, illusion, delusion '—terms 
the significance of which seems by now to have become constant in English 
psychology—Dr. Varendonck does not appear to have made up his mind 
as to which meaning he is prepared to attach to the words employed by him. 

That these points have been insisted upon at some length, however un- 
gracious such an action may seem, may perhaps be offset by the obvious 
fact that so much space would not have been given to them if the book 
had been deemed less important. Though the fascinating glimpses of a 
new psychological landscape which it gives can at present be obtained only 
by tiptoeing and craning the neck to look over the intervening palisading 
of its language, the attempt, for the person who already knows some of the 
literature of psycho-analysis, is well worth making. 

The chief matter of the book is divided into two parts, analytical and 
synthetical. In the first part the author explains how he hit apon a 
possible explanation of the fact—as he puts it—that he ‘‘seemed to be 
cleverer in bed than out of it’’; that original ideas came to him just 
before sleep. On reading Freud’s comparison of the psychic apparatus 
with a compound optical instrument, the constituent parts of which 
Freud calls ‘systems,’ Dr. Varendonck asked himself ‘‘ Would not 


1(1f, pp. 109, 110, 134, 146, 183. 
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these systems provide the explanation of the abundant fore-conscious 
ideation in the waking state” ? 

As a result, he developed a technique of observing, recording and 
analysing these day-dreams. He retraces, step by step, all the ideas 
which have succeeded one another in his fore-consciousness. Starting from 
the last link, which he writes down at once, he tries to recover the last 
but one, and so on, ‘‘with the least possible attention and the greatest 
possible abandonment,” “till at a certain moment all the previous links of 
the concatenation come together ”’. 

The first part of the book is full of such records. There is no space in 
this review to discuss their technique, though much might be written 
upon this subject. One question however which is sure to be asked, does 
not seem to have been adequately answered in advance by Dr. Varendonck. 
To what extent, one may enquire, did his own theories and his natural 
predilection for them, affect not only the manner but also the matter of 
his day-dreams? Such a question has been asked often enough of the 
recorders of sleep-dreams, and in the reviewer's opinion at least, has never 
been fully answered. In spite of this even the most ardent theorist 
among dream-investigators is likely to reply that though he undoubtedly 
finds many instances in which his theoretical interests form the stuff of 
his dreams, he finds many more concerned with themes of a less lofty 
nature. But, a priori, it seems likely that traces of the ‘‘pale cast of 
thought” will be more evident in the day-dream than in the sleep-dream. 
The one recorded on page 115 even ends thus :— 

‘Immediately I say to myself: ‘ What a beautiful construction. I am 
going to write it down at once, for it contains a magnificent illustration of 
the successive risings to the surface and the sinkings into the unconscious. 
It entirely corroborates my theory as I have dimly constructed it.’”’ 

From these studies, the author concludes that ‘‘the method of fore- 
conscious thinking” is one of concatenated hypotheses and refutations, of 
questions and answers, ‘‘ which,’ he observes, ‘‘is still the most popular 
manner of bringing fresh knowledge to the simple-minded”. As an 
example of this method he cites, among others, the Roman Catholic 
catechism : he might suitably have mentioned here an existing catechism 
in English which deals with psycho-analysis itself. 

It is important to mention that Dr. Varendonck’s own thinking takes 
place chiefly in words. If he had not told us in several other places that 
he is not a well-marked example of the ‘ visile’ type, his footnote to page 90 
would have convinced us :— 

‘*T have even noticed of late that when I happen to read poetry now | 
am able voluntarily to transform the poet’s words into visual images, which 
adds a hitherto unknown charm to the reading.” 

He praiseworthily sets an example to some of his contemporaries by keep- 
ing in mind the fact that his own way of thinking may not be that em- 
ployed by everyone else, though unfortunately in this book he does not 
carry very far the comparison of his day-dreams with those of visualisers. 
There seems to be no reason why the ‘ question and answer method’ should 
not employ visual terms. 

Continuing his description of the contents of the chains of fore-conscious 
thought by an account of the way in which they terminate, he suggests that 
‘distraction is directly the opposite of inspiration, for in the latter opera- 
tion the streams of thought (conscious and fore-conscious) flow towards the 
same end while in the former they diverge”. This topic of inspiration is 
very dear to him, for dotted here and there throughout the book there are 
brief, almost breathless, little first-hand descriptions of this experience, and 
speculations concerning its nature. He does not forget to record, too, the 
insomnia which is often part of the price paid for it. 
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On page 179 he summarises his view of the day-dream :— 

‘1. A fore-conscious chain of thoughts is a succession of hypotheses and 
rejoinders, of questions and answers, occasionally interrupted by memory 
hallucinations. 

“2. These suppositions and criticisms look like a mental testing of 
memory elements adapted to meet a future situation. 

‘*3. The associative process is directed by one or several wishes, and 
is the more unsteady as the directive wishes are weaker. 

“4, Every chain originates with a remembrance that is, as a rule, 
emotionally accentuated and which is either brought forward on the 
occasion of an external stimulus or simply obtrudes itself upon our fore- 
conscious attention. 

“5, As the chains progress their depth varies continually ; visualisation 
is predominant when they proceed closest to the unconscious level ; in the 
reverse case verbal thoughts prevail; but when the ideation proceeds in 
images, the relations between the visual representations are kept in mind 
without being represented, and only words can render them adequately 
when we decide to communicate these phantasies, which are not meant for 
communication. 

“6, They move only in a forward direction, which renders the later 
correction of their constitutive parts impossible except through the 
intervention of conscious functions. Another cause of errors is the mind’s 
unlimited capacity for forgetting as well as for remembering. 

“7. These streams of thought are brought to an end (before or after their 
aim has been reached) at a moment of mental passivity under the 
influence of some affect which causes them to rise to the surface, or because 
memory is set in action in the service of apperception, following upon 
external stimuli. 

‘*In both cases the result is a return to the conscious state.” 

The second or synthetical part of the book deals with more general and 
theoretical matters. In it the relations between the ‘affect’ and memory, 
apperception and ideation are discussed in detail. In the first chapter 
several interesting features of a writer’s everyday life are examined, e.g., 
the necessity of working when one is ‘in the mood’. In this part of the 
book distinctions are rapidly drawn between wish and will, intuition and 
repression, affective and conscious thinking, and some of them seem to be 
at times more puzzling than helpful. ‘‘The history of mental evolution 
teaches us that consciousness is mainly the result of the successive repression 
of our affects” is a sentence which, in or out of its context, still tantalises 
the reviewer. 

In a psychological treatment of insomnia Dr. Varendonck suggests the 
possibility of five varieties of psychically determined sleeplessness, and, 
maybe, penetrates a little deeper into a mystery the further investigation 
of which should yield very useful results. This vein into which he mines 
just a little farther than his predecessors is one which it is hoped he will 
not abandon; for not only has the advancement of science so far done 
comparatively little to strengthen the doctor’s hands in dealing rationally 
with insomnia, but the recent improvements which have come about have 
been almost entirely due to increased knowledge of psychological methods 
of treatment. 

It is impossible to characterise this hook in a few sentences. A critical 
attitude towards the works of Prof. Freud and Dr. Jung would enhance its 
value. The ‘wish theory’ of night-dreams seems never to be questioned— 
the countless terror-dreams of the war notwithstanding—though the book 
is published in 1921. Jung’s views, as expressed in his Psychology of the 
Unconscious, are mentioned (p. 303) with no hint that any alternative or 
supplementary conceptions have been considered. The author's opinion 
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(p. 26) that ‘in the matter of research it is best to go one’s own way” is 
one with which many people sympathise, yet the wisdom of extending this 
doctrine to the process of subsequent publication is questionable. 

The reviewer hopes to see at an early date, a new edition, with many 
alterations. He would like too, to read an edition in French. One 
reason for this would be the interest of watching Dr. Varendonck’s mind 
at work with another, and perhaps, for him, a more plastic, medium of 


expression. 
Y. H: Pear 


Moral Theory: An Introduction to Ethics. By G. C. Fretp. London: 
Methuen & Co., 1921. Pp. x, 214. 
Common-Sense Ethics. By C. E. M. Joap. London: Methuen «& Co., 
1921. Pp. xvi, 207. 


These two books, coming from the same publishers at ‘ popular prices ’ and 
almost at the same hour, seem to invite comparison at least in their 
accidents. They are sharply contrasted, however, in taste, spirit, and 
temper. Mr. Field, scholarly and patient, goes to the great moralists of 
the past, and tries, through them, to make his readers ask and understand 
what the reason for being moral truly is. Mr. Joad, pertinaciously new- 
fangled, relies upon what he calls ‘verve’. Nine-tenths, at least, of 
Mr. Field's book, is a connected argument, unusually closely woven. 
Mr. Joad prefers ‘impressionistic methods and provisional generalisa- 
tions’. Indeed, like the new American novelists, he is often willing to 
let the titles of his paragraphs, in leaded type, do the work of connecting 
his story. And so of other points. 

The plan of Mr. Field’s book is simple and effective. In the first part, 
he tries to show his readers how Kant conceived the reason for well-doing ; 
in the second he examines how Aristotle conceived it ; and he pursues the 
quest towards a tenable theory in the third part. Mr. Joad’s plan, if 
similar in a way, is only superficially so. He begins, it is true, with an 
account of traditional theories, but this, he tells us, is only a ‘game’ and 
the reader may skip it if he wants to, since the empirical or common-sense 
ethics about which Mr. Joad is really in earnest is essentially a revolt 
against tradition and its fusty shibboleths. Indeed he believes that the 
roots of it are planted in the irrationality of the universe. 

Mr. Field is not a Kantian, but his exposition of the Fundamental 
Principles, besides being lucid, careful and explanatory, has the signal 
merit of trying to make the reader see that Kant really was discussing 
fundamental points in our conceptions of right and wrong. Moreover, our 
author indicates the respects in which the stock objections to Kantianism 
are matters of the letter rather than of the spirit. He believes, however, 
that Kant and many others based their theories on a fundamental fallacy, 
and the unmasking of this fallacy, together with the constructive cor- 
rection of it, is the cardinal contention of his book. 

This lethal, devastating fallacy is the psychological assumption that 
reason can be practical, and I must frankly confess that Mr. Field does 
not convince me at all. No doubt if reason is defined as the discovery of 
mere means and of connexions of fact, then values and ends are excluded 
from its jurisdiction by definition, but in that case the definition seems 
wholly arbitrary. Why should the values of ends be outside the province 
of reason, and why should knowledge of this kind be impotent? In 
effect, Mr. Field relies on the intuition that knowledge cannot move, and 
he is so obsessed by this idea that he actually identifies a ‘motive to 
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action’ and a ‘reason for action’ entirely sans phrase (e.g-, on p. 56). 
This seems to me a glaring oversight. I can think of no reason for action 
except the knowledge of worth, but I can think of many motives to action 
or causes of it which are not reasons at all. And I cannot see why these 
moral reasons should not affect our actions. ‘‘It is not mere knowledge 
that moves us to action at all,” Mr. Field tells us, ‘‘if the criminal did not 
mind being hanged, if I am absolutely indifferent whether I get well or 
not, then this knowledge would have no effect on our action one way or 
another”’. Soit.: but if the criminal had not the faintest idea whether any 
of his actions had the remotest connexion with his being hanged, his 
feelings would have no effect on his action one way or another, and if 
knowledge does have an effect on action, why should not knowledge of 
worth have its effect ? 

Mr. Field deals much more tenderly with Aristotle than with Kant, 
and this is natural seeing that he believes that ‘purpose is a far more 
fruitful conception than obligation’. But certainly he is thorough. He 
who snorted like a charger at the notion of anything being good in itself 
purrs like a contented kitten at the notion of ends which are sought 
entirely for their own sakes. But enough of that. Throughout his dis- 
cussion Mr. Field is bent upon giving us a modified Aristotelianism, and 
the constructive argument with which he supplements his excellent and 
sympathetic exposition of the Stagirite, is interesting and often valuable. 
Perhaps, even, he makes the best of his case. Some of his readers, I 
venture to think, will find it desperately hard to believe that the only 
reason for being moral, or even decent, is the fact that every human being, 
whatever he may happen to think, ‘ really’ desires the ‘ideal,’ and some, 
I fear, will forget this theoretical framework of heaven (which is not in 
the future) and remember only that love and affection (if possible, mated 
with understanding) are the best things in life according to our author. 
I hope they will not forget the theory however. There is no book on ethics 
with which I am acquainted that is more persuasively convinced of the 
utter need for hard thinking in moral enquiries. From the outset the 
author takes his reader into his confidence, and invites him to search for 
a reasonable answer to one of the most important of all questions ; and he 
never loses his frankness, his sincerity, or his faith. 

As we have seen, the spirit of Mr. Joad’s enquiry, and its considerable 
merits, are very different from Mr. Field's. As I understand him, Mr. 
Joad intends the first part of his book to be philosophical, logically water- 
tight, and all the rest of it, while in the second part he is prepared to 
throw logic to the winds (when it suits him) in order to reach ‘the prin- 
ciple at which we happen to have arrived’. In the first part he plays the 
traditional game according to the traditional rules (even to the extent of 
playing at a logical reconciliation of opposing theories). In the second 
part he does something better, for he deals with life which is larger than 
logic. 

In so very argumentative an author, this open scorn of logic when he 
ceases to be playful, seems somewhat peculiar. Indeed, it occasionally 
sounds like ‘rationalising’ or inventing a virtue to mask a troublesome 
uneasiness. This suggestion, however, is probably unfair to Mr. Joad. 
He seems to be desperately in earnest with his irrationalism. 

At the same time, he allows himself a great deal of latitude both in point 
of logic and in point of accuracy, what time he is playing the traditional 
game. Thus, in the matter of accuracy, it is surely preposterous to regaré 
Kant as the chief protagonist of ‘moral sense theories’. To be sure, it 1s 
not at all clear from Mr. Joad’s statements that ‘the German philosopher 
Kant’ of whom he speaks is really Immanuel Kant, Professor at Kénigs- 
berg. Still Mr. Joad, I think, means to convey this impression ; and, if 
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so, one may be pardoned for wondering why he neglected to state that 
Immanuel Kant repudiated the moral sense (calling it a principle of 
heteronomy), and affirmed most explicitly that we have no special sense 
for good and evil (¢.g., Metaphysical Elements of Ethics, Preface). Again, 
in the matter of logic, Mr. Joad tells us that the subjectivity of feeling 
makes it an untenable basis for ethics. This view, he says, ‘cuts at the 
objective basis of all morality’ and ‘ nullifies the teaching of history’. Yet 
he informs us triumphantly, only six pages later, that ‘Good is the object 
of desire not of reason’. It would be interesting to know why the 
subjectivity of desires is not an objection, or what the momentous difference 
is between Jack Sprat’s liking for lean, and his desire for it. 

These examples are not isolated but they are suflicient of themselves, I 
think, to justify what I have said. Moreover, it is hard to see how Mr. 
Joad’s Part I. really proves that traditional ethics has very little bearing 
on life. In view of the enormous influence of Benthamism upon English 
legislation, for example, it is surely necessary for Mr. Joad to explain with 
rather special pains why utilitarianism really had nothing to do with life. 
Instead of that he tells us, with more violence than care, that he hates 
a priori reasoning and that Hobbes and Hegel were miserable sinners. 
The ‘game,’ like angling, calls for patience, does it not ? 

Mr. Joad’s Part LI. presumably should be judged by other standards, 
and I do not know what the proper standards are. On the face of it, 
however, despite its disclaimers, it professes to arrive at a truth by some 
sort of impressionistic argument. This truth is that ethics ‘becomes 
psychology’ being simply a question of how to satisfy the individual ; and 
the basis of the truth lies in metaphysics. In common with all things, we 
are the creatures of the Life Force which will not let us go. Impulse is 
the direct expression of the Life Force. Therefore, the life of impulse (so 
far as we can get it) is the good life! 

Surely this is very odd. ‘‘ Impulse,” says Mr. Joad, ‘‘is the expression 
of the principle of change, reason of the principle of conservation”. Is 
there, then, no principle of conservation in our lives? And if there is 
such a principle what, on the theory, can its source be except the Life 
Force? Is it not life that inhibits? And is the impulse to restrain, to 
meddle, and to blame (which Mr. Joad abhors so fervently) not an im- 
pulse at all? Mr. Joad is a topsy-turvy Manichean, loudly proclaiming 
that morality is the devil. But there is no room for any devil in his 
metaphysics. 

I suppose, however, that these remarks are not in the proper spirit. 
Certainly, they do not touch the distinctive merits of the book. Mr. 
Joad sets out to be lively, readable, and provocative. He succeeds. Also 
he tries to break new ground. And he succeeds again. 

The chapters entitled ‘‘The Psychology of Impulse” and ‘‘ The Place 
of Impulse in Politics and Society” are by far the most important in the 
book. In their general outline these chapters follow the lead which Mr. 
Russell gave in his Principles of Social Reconstruction, but there is 
nothing servile in Mr. Joad’s discipleship. Mr. Joad develops and ex- 
pands con amore, and he writes with refreshing skill and with manifest 
sincerity. Whatever may be thought of the sufliciency of these theories, 
and of the larger background of the new psychology and of the new 
politics in which they are set, it is at least certain that moralists of the 
present day cannot afford to ignore them. There 7s a gap in moral theory 
precisely at the point which Mr. Russell and Mr. Joad select, and there- 
fore there is something more than literary freshness in this gallant foray 
of Mr. Joad’s. 

Joun Larrp. 
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Alle Radici della Morale. By Errore Gattt. ‘‘ Unitas” Societa Edit., 
Milan, 1919. Pp. 414. Lire 15. 
Nel Dominio dell’ *‘Jo”. By Errore Gaui. ‘‘ Unitas,” Milan, 1919, 
Pp. 202. 
Nel Mondo dello Spirito. By Ertorg Gaui. ‘‘ Unitas,” Milan, 1919, 
Pp. 250. 


These three books consist of elaborate psychological studies, aimed at 
exhibiting in detail the author’s view that psychology is the true basis of 
moral theory, and indeed, it would seem, of all philosophy. I may ob- 
observe at once that his hostile attitude to any doctrine involving con- 
siderations of transcendence almost produces (as in Croce and Gentile, with 
whom otherwise he has nothing in common) a peculiarity of style. ‘‘ Esce 
dalla vita,” ‘‘in un altro mondo,” “di 1a,” ‘‘ fuori delle sue leggi” (of the 
psiche), are expressions of a type which he constantly employs to characterise 
doctrines which belong to the metaphysic of ethics in its largest sense. | 
am not saying that he is wrong in applying such language, e.g., to the com- 
plete machinery of Kant’s ethical system. Where I should find a ditticulty 
would be rather in his tacit postulate that metaphysic has no meaning 
except as such abstract ontology. 

Having made this protest, I should add that he seems to me a sincere 
and thoughtful student, who interprets his psychology as largely as 
possible, and ingeniously finds room in it for most of what a philosopher 
of another type would want to say, while returning to remind us every now 
and then that if we take it beyond the province of psychological fact it all 
becomes an illusion. He is, if I follow him right, quite favourably dis- 
posed to this illusion, which he takes as in fact inevitable and at the root 
of life. 

The roots of morality are in ‘‘ biological tendency,” the tendency to the 
“utile” of the organism, which is the inmost nature of human and animal 
impulse, and is not a reflective aspiration after pleasure in the abstract. 
It might be described, I think, in Beccaria’s phrase as ‘‘ that force similar 
to gravity which thrusts us on to our wellbeing,” and there are other points 
in the work (the account of punishment, and of duty and justice) which 
recall Beccaria. The treatise consists of a detailed account of the 
gradation of conceptions of wellbeing through which this impulse pushes 
us onward, giving organisation and doctrinal form by the way. Its link 
with our views of life is through the tendencies described as Optimism 
and Pessimism, which depend on the biological ‘ potential” of the 
organism. Optimism, being the reflexion of the tendency to life, 
prevails, and with it the ideas which are necessary to life. 

Duty, Justice, and Values are the results in morality of the “ten- 
dency”; but construed as Duty for its own sake, as Justice involving 
retribution, and as objective values apart from desire, are misinter- 
pretations of the biological facts from which they spring, and which, 
if sincerely and concretely interpreted (Duty and Justice are means to the 
end of life) they represent with fulness and truth. But the conclusion 
of the whole matter is that ‘‘ Psychological forces are the base and the 
secret stimulus of morality. Morality is altogether a consequence of the 
psychical constitution of the man who lives it and the philosopher who 
theorises it. Its objects, its principles, hypostasised and located outside 
of the world and of man to find their justification, are the fruit of psycho- 
logical illusion, are the revenge of psychology on those who do not take 
due account of it.” I think, from his own point of view, he keeps con- 
sciousness too separate, and does not give it its conative value ab initio. 

The second work is a very detailed exercise on the formation and 
characterisation of the ego by means of the mine. The sense of the mine 
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is a special case of internal sensation ; not feeling, because not pleasure- 
pain—it might be called “senso”; and it is this quasi-sensation, here 
analysed and illustrated at great length, first as its cases affect the ego, 
and then as the ego’s moods affect it, that is the true non-conceptual basis 
of the ego. Comparing it with the kind of sensations to which James 
tended to reduce the self, it seems more complete and more relevant. A 
case which has strongly impressed the author is the sense of property in 
the Italian peasant proprietor, which apparently is highly aggressive 
towards an intruder. 

The third book contains disconnected papers; on Introspection as a 
method (the only true method of observation ; it includes all observation, 
and, practically, deals with the past and with images only); on the jest 
(Scherzo or Burla) which has something in common with Bergon’s Rire ; 
and on what the author calls Attesa in contrast to Attenzione. This 
shows his ingenuity well, I think. Attesa is prospective attention which 
implies an act to be done. This attitude of the whole self, underneath 
the perceptual observation, he compares with the experience of waking at 
an hour previously fixed, and this again he likens to an imperative to 
which the whole subconscious self is adjusted, as in the moral imperative. 
You have in such attention an observation and a command. There is a 
criticism of the futurists which seems to me plausible, on page 126. They 
try to assist the imagination by supplying visible notes of incompatible 
times, but really interrupt and bafile it, by taking its work out of its 
hands. 

The last paper treats of freedom of the will, condemning the idea of 
contingent or arbitrary freedom as psychologically negative, and con- 
struing positive freedom in terms of the number of alternatives prepared 
by mental process and open to choice. This hardly meets the whole 
difficulty, which I suppose lies in the determinants of the choice. Of 
course I cannot agree with the author’s philosophy which partakes of the 
anti-metaphysical spirit, prevalent, I imagine for historical reasons, in 
Italy to-day. But I think that what he wishes to maintain has much 


truth in it. 
BERNARD BosaNQueT. 


Spinoza and Time. By S. Atexanper. London: Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 
1921. Pp. 80. 


In this small volume Mr. Alexander repays a debt which he seemed to 
have overlooked in his monumental Gifford Lectures; though, in fact, 
the magnitude of that debt appears much less now that it has been ex- 
hibited and discussed, than it seemed unacknowledged but suspected. It 
is well known that in a certain austere yet complaisant mental attitude 
and atmosphere, something of the disinterested spirit of Spinoza rests 
upon his compatriot ; and when to this is added the insistence upon the 
spatio-temporal ground of Reality in Mr. Alexander’s system, it is not sur- 
ane that a larger debt was imagined than a detailed study actually 
reveals. 

It may seem, especially to those who rely for their interpretation of 
Spinoza upon his commentators (and we cannot regard Mr. Alexander as 
belonging to that category, despite his too modest remarks on p. 19), that 
it is unfortunate to cite the spatio-temporal ground of Reality as a point 
of agreement with Spinoza; yet it must never be overlooked that for 
Spinoza Extension is eternal, which, if it means anything at all, cannot 
mean timeless, except in the sense in which Dean Inge speaks of timeless- 
ness as negating ‘not the reality of the present, but the unreality of the 
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past and future’ (Outspoken Essays, p. 275). For Spinoza, Nihil in 
ideis positivum est, propter quod falsae dicuntur. 

The line of argument offered by Mr. Alexander in the present volume 
is unique ; he proposes to himself the question: What difference would 
it make to Spinoza’s philosophy if we ‘assign to Time a position not 
allowed to it by Spinoza himself, but suggested by the difficulties and even 
obscurities in which he has left it’ (p. 20)? In effect what he wishes to 
do is to make Time an Attribute of Ultimate Reality, and to degrade 
Thought to the status of a finite mode. 

Mr. Alexander centres an important part of his criticism of Spinoza 
about the well-known discussion between the latter and Tschirnhausen 
(Ep. 69-72), as to how the variety of the universe can be shown a priori 
from the conception of extension; and he indicates his view that the 
solution of Spinoza (viz., that the variety cannot be deduced merely from 
the conception, but only through the eternal and infinite Attribute) is 
inadequate because he has omitted Time. And Mr. Alexander quotes (and 
accepts as just) the suggestion of Mr. Joachim that Spinoza is asserting 
that the Attribute differs from the conception because it expresses God’s 
omnipotence, and because Substance is alive. But life and omnipotence, 
he objects, ‘are undefined ideas, transferred from our experience, to de- 
scribe metaphorically the being of God’. Doubtless that is true, I hold 
no brief for Mr. Joachim, nor do I wish to read more into the words of 
Spinoza than his letter warrants (De his forsan aliquando, si vita suppetit, 
clarius tecum agam. Nam hue usque nihil de his ordine disponere mihi 
licuit), but none familiar with the mind of Spinoza will believe for a 
moment that he is guilty either of a verbal trick, or of the vague generality 
suggested by Mr. Joachim. Of course, as Mr. Alexander asserts, Spinoza 
would certainly have rejected the notion of Duration as an Attribute, and 
in my view he would have been right to do so, not merely because it 
would have meant remodelling his system, but because the notion cannot, 
in the end, sustain itself. 

In order to bring that out let us see very briefly some of the results of 
Mr. Alexander’s ‘impossible hypothesis’. First of all, Infinite Substance 
goes and we are left with ‘Stuff’ which is identified with Spinoza’s im- 
mediate mode of Motion. Finite things are not ‘modes’ of ‘ substance’ 
but ‘pieces’ of ‘Stuff’. Then, Mr. Alexander tells us that this Infinite 
Stuff, although full of Time, is itself timeless, in the sense that it has 
neither a momentary existence nor a single duration. It ‘comprehends 
them all’. And the only way in which Mr. Alexander can avoid the 
difficulty which Spinoza met, and which made him exclude Duration as 
an Attribute, is by refusing to consider Stuff ‘as such’. But how can 
Time be an Attribute of Ultimate Reality if that Reality is either not 
conceivable ‘as such,’ or else is not temporal? The question we have to 
press is whether Duration is an attribute of Stuff-as-such. And we cannot 
let Mr. Alexander off with metaphors: ‘The stuff of reality is not stag- 
nant, its soul’s wings are never furled’ is no more satisfactory than Mr. 
Joachim’s metaphor. Nor, I think, can Mr. Alexander really avoid our 
question, for he holds that the grades of modal perfection proceed, not in 
logical order as in Spinoza, but in temporal order, and that at least sug- 
gests that Stuff chronologically precedes its qualitied ‘pieces’. It seems 
to me, therefore, that Mr. Alexander asks us to cease our analysis just 
where we are most interested in proceeding ; and we prefer with Spinoza 
to follow the argument to the bitter end. 

I make no further reference to the degradation of the Attribute 
of Thought; it is based upon a familiar doctrine of Mr. Alexander's 
Gifford Lectures. Nor have I space for the very important and in- 
genious piece of Spinoza scholarship embodied in section 6, viz., the 
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problem of the apparent lack of symmetry as between Thought and 
the infinite other Attributes; I believe that Mr. Alexander is here 
working along fruitful lines, though the matter ought to be capable of 
an even simpler exposition. 

In passing to the consequences for religion resulting from Mr. 
Alexander’s ‘gloss,’ one may note that he complains that Spinoza’s 
God lacks ‘the human note,’ because it contains humanity and all other 
things ‘indiscriminately’; it contains both good and evil, and is not in 
the ‘lineal succession of goodness’. Yet Spinoza clearly asserts: Probi 
inaestimabiliter plus perfectionem quam improbi habent. 

Mr. Alexander’s general view of the relation of deity to Space-Time and 
to the other qualites is well known. At each level of existence the 
individuals feel the ‘nisus’ towards the next higher level. For us as 
minds the nisus towards the quality of deity is religion. As the object 
of devotion God is the infinite whole with its nisus towards deity, but no 
infinite being possesses the quality. Now for us the question is whether 
such a God better fulfils Mr. Alexander’s own conditions than the God 
of Spinoza? Is it more suitable as an object of devotion? Does it possess 
‘the human note’? Is it in ‘the lineal succession of goodness’? Mr. 
Alexander does not here discuss the last of these questions ; and however 
one might be prepared to agree that his God, if believed in, would be an 
object of admiration or fear, yet I cannot conceive Him as the object of de- 
votion. For He, too, is lacking in the human note, and devotion impliesand 
includes love for its object. Why should I love infinite Space-Time with 
its nisus to deity ? If Spinoza’s God lacks anything, it is that responsive- 
ness to love which we enjoy in our fellows, and which love, as we know it, 
seems always (pace Goethe) to demand. But I cannot feel that Mr. 
Alexander offers us even as much as we have in those great words of 
Spinoza: Amor Dei erga homines et Mentis erga Dewm Amor intellectualis 
unum et idem. 


H. F. Hatcert. 


Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society. New Series. Vol. xxi.: 1920- 
1921. London: Williams & Norgate, 1921. 


Dean Inge’s presidential address has for title the question, ‘Is the Time 
Series reversible ?’ It discusses the distinction of past and future, with 
the implied starting-point of the present ; the distinction of earlier and 
later, and the meaning of the causal order ; and finally the question, how 
far the hypothesis of the illusoriness of the time succession conflicts with 
the facts of life and change. The address is not a long one and maintains 
throughout an attitude of tentative suggestion. Dean Inge says, in fact, 
that he has not ‘‘even attempted to reach any conclusions”. The 
following sentences, however, seem to represent his own view, though it 
is left in rather vague outline. ‘‘The Time-Succession seems tnen to 
belong to a half-real world, and to share its self-contradictions. We are 
partly in this half-real world, and partly out of it. We are enough out 
of it to know that we are blind on one side, which we should never know 
if Time were real, and we inside it.” 

The Symposium on ‘The Character of Cognitive Acts’ by J. Laird, 
G. E. Moore, C. D. Broad, and G. Dawes Hicks, is an interesting one and 
invites more comment than I have space to give it. As is apt to be the 
case, the exact nature of the question at issue is not clear at the outset, 
and the third paper, Prof. Broad’s, is the most useful in clearing it up. 
He analyses very carefully the meaning of the question and the possible 
answers that may be given to it. Sometimes, however, his own assump- 
tions seem o need some of that critical questioning which he applies to 
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those of others. ‘‘ Why should not ,a complex as a whole,” he asks, 
‘‘ have the property of being mental though it consists of a set of related 
terms none of which is mental?” We are expected apparently to swallow 
this paradox without difficulty. The only aid which Prof. Broad offers is 
the suggestion, ‘‘just as an army has certain properties that belong to 
none of the soldiers init”. But an army has not, at any rate, the pro- 
perty of being a human complex none of whose constituents are human. 
I think the whole discussion might have gained by being brought into 
relation with a well-known and fully worked out scheme of mental 
analysis like Ward’s—for the reasons, among others, that Prof. Ward has 
insisted so strongly on the activity involved in presentation, and that he 
is careful about the precise and appropriate use of terms. The present 
discussion abounds in phrases which seem unhappy, to say the least. 
Thus an ‘act’ may have ‘ objects’ as ‘constituents,’ an ‘act’ has ‘con- 
tents,’ a ‘cognition’ may not be an ‘act,’ an object cannot ‘ appear to 
have a character’ save to a ‘cognitive act,’ the something that we call ‘I’ 
may be nothing distinct from and other than ‘acts’. Prof. Laird main- 
tains in a vaguer way than Ward that the analysis of cognition requires 
us to recognise an ‘act’ as well as an ‘object,’ but, on the other hand, 
goes further in claiming a direct introspective acquaintance with the 
‘act’. Dr. Moore and Prof. Broad may be said to agree in questioning 
the existence of any such distinct subjective factor and in turning their 
attention to the objective ‘ constituents ’ of the ‘ cognition,’ i.e., objects and 
relations between objects—a result which is no doubt natural enough when 
an ‘act’ is arrested for examination. In view of the fact that his analysis 
of cognition had been directly challenged, Prof. Dawes Hicks is obliged to 
devote the first part of his paper to a brief explanation and defence of it. 
I wish he had had space to develop this interesting explanation a little 
further, for I share Dr. Moore’s difficulty about the ‘content’ of the 
cognitive act andam not clear as to its relation to the ‘content appre- 
hended’. In the second part of the paper Prof. Dawes Hicks indicates the 
relation of his own view to those of the previous writers. 

Three papers deal with certain philosophical aspects of science. Prof. 
W. P. Montague’s on ‘ Variation, Heredity and Consciousness’ is an 
attempt to show (1) how some of the facts of biology which seem least 
capable of being expressed in mechanical terms—facts of Variation and 
Heredity—can conceivably be so expressed if we suppose additional com- 
plications of ‘the mechanical apparatus, (2) how, on the assumption of 
parallelism, the characteristics of consciousness can be reconciled with a 
mechanical theory of the bodily processes. As dealing with abstract 
possibilities the whole discussion is rather in the air, and the last part of 
it in particular is not easy to follow. Prof. J. E. Boodin’s paper on 
‘Cosmic Evolution’ maintains, in a somewhat diffuse and rhetorical 
fashion, that there must be “an eternal hierarchy of levels in the universe. 
Law and order on the lower levels are due to an interpenetration by the 
higher levels. . . . These levels . . . are not mere abstract forms, as 
Plato’s Ideas, but energy patterns.” Miss Dorothy Wrinch’s paper on the 
‘Structure of Scientific Inquiry’ insists on the importance of developing 
the logical relations between the lower and the higher generalisations of 
science. These generalizations state the co-existence of sets of properties, 
and the logical problem of science in its higher stage is “ to relate our 
generalisations among themselves so that they follow inevitably from the 
smallest number of unexplained and unexplainable primitive assumptions ”. 
From identity of form in the logical scheme of relationships we may often 
he able to see how the solution of problems in one department of science 
covers those in another. With these papers may be grouped Miss Hilds 
Oakeley’s ‘On Prof. Driesch’s Attempt to combine a Philosophy of Life 
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anda Philosophy of Knowledge’ in which she seeks to show, that in this 
writer's later works the philosophy of knowledge is tending to gain a 
questionable predominance over the philosophy of life, and to deprive life 
and history of their due significance for the final interpretation of reality. 

In a paper called (not too appropriately) ‘The New Materialism,’ Mr. 
(. A. Richardson uses some of the familiar doctrines of Prof. Ward as the 
basis for a criticism of Neo-realist views in regard to sense-data. Prof. 
Hoernlé’s ‘Plea for a Phenomenology of Meaning’ maintains that all 
current theories of meaning are inadequate, and urges the need for 
“the collection and unprejudiced examination of all types of empirical 
situations in which signs function”. Whether any valuable contribution 
to philosophy is likely to reward the proposed labours is a point on 
which the reader may have his doubts. In the last paper of the volume, 
‘On Arguing in a Circle,’ Dr. Schiller contends that there is no formal 
distinction between arguing in a circle and what he calls ‘arguing in a 
system,’ i.¢., the logic of Absolutism. The argument contains too many 
divisions and subdivisions to be easily summarised, but the following 
quotation may serve to indicate the line taken, and to show at the same 
time that Dr. Schiller has not wholly succeeded in putting himself at his 
opponent’s point of view. “Just because proof is held to depend on 
systematic connexion, the complete system is not capable of proof. The 
proof must fall within it, and none can apply to the system itself. It is a 
corollary from this that a (partial) system can be proved only from 
without.” 

H. B. 


The Making of Humanity. By Ropert Brirrautt. London: George 
Allen & Unwin, 1919. Pp. 371. 


An apology is due to Mr. Briffault for the late appearance of this notice 
of his Making of Humanity, a sequel to which has been already reviewed 
inMixp. Mr. Briffault is a provocative, a confident, and not always an 
accurate writer ; but those most likely to be repelled by these character- 
istics are perhaps those most likely to profit by careful consideration of 
the case which he here presents with a somewhat one-sided trenchancy. 
Though he opens with a Greek motto, he is perhaps not very familiar 
with Greek. When we find him speaking of Porphyry’s Isagogue, or of 
the pseudo-Dyonisius, we may hope that the printer is to blame ; but the 
printer can scarcely be responsible for the ‘clans, genoi, phrateries’ of 
page 121. Ignorance of Greek is not indeed a crime, but it suits ill with 
the contemptuous tone of Mr. Briffaultin dealing with such mistakes of 
scholarship as he detects (for example Alcuin’s, in speaking of A‘neads). 
His own learning is much at fault when he comes to the middle ages. 
On page 216 alone ‘one Brother Vergil’; ‘John Erigena who had 
travelled in the East’; ‘The eucharistic heresy was—it was hoped— 
adequately laid at rest by Archbishop Anselm of Canterbury’; ‘ Abélard, 
who proclaimed that reason was the supreme and sole authority’ are 
sufficient to prove to those acquainted with the subject how ill qualified 
he is by knowledge of the history of the period to write with such assur- 
ance about it. Of the knowledge of Aristotle in the west before the 
twelfth century he shows himself equally incompetent to speak (one 
would like him to have pointed out the ‘meagre fragments’ of that 
philosopher to be found in Capella), and what he says of Averroes suggests 
that he does not know the thesis of Renan’s book concerning him. His 
cocksureness about matters so difficult as the influence of totemism and 
the doctrines of Mithraism do not inspire the cautious reader with con- 
fidence. One wonders what he knows of ‘the solemn intonation of the 
15 
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Mithraic clergy as they called upon the ‘‘ Lamb of God that taketh away 
the sins of the world”’. Who could guess from this passage that no 
Mithraic liturgy has come down to us, with the very doubtful exception 
of one document, printed as such by a German scholar, which contains 
nothing remotely resembling such a phrase ; or that the victim in the 
holy sacrifice of Mithraism was not a lamb but a bull, and that this 
victim was not, as in Christianity, himself the priest ? 

The thesis of Mr. Briffault’s book is that ‘rationality of thought’ is 
‘the means and efficient cause of the evolution of the human race,’ ‘ the 
sole actual instrument of human progress’ (p. 51). The ‘ progress of 
evolution ’ in general ‘has not been pre-ordained or planned, but groping 
and fumbling’ (p. 22); but the development of man, once ‘rational 
thought’ has taken it in hand, is subject to laws which make ‘ the ideal 
of an independent and segregated human group,’ ‘of a national civilisa- 
tion, of an empire, of a state’ ‘an unrealisable impossibility’. It must 
thus lead eventually, we gather, to an organised humanity, and Mr. 
Briffault, like many of his contemporaries, looks askance at all theories of 
national imperialism as attempts to hinder the movement in this direc- 
tion. Itis not without an eye to people nearer at hand than the ancient 
Athenians of whom he is immediately speakiug that he remarks: ‘A 
league of Greek nations, such as the Cynic and Cyrenaic philosophers 
advocated was all very well before the instant menace of Persian aggres- 
sion, but as a permanent order it was an unpractical dream’. ‘It would, 
for one thing, mean the giving up of the command of the sea, and that, of 
course, was not even to be thought of’ (p. 137). The great enemy of 
‘rational thought’ is, for our author, ‘ power-thought,’ a ‘ functional 
disease ’ of thought, ‘absolutely inevitable and incurable’ in ‘the holder 
of any form of power’ (p. 81). 

In these contentions there is no doubt contained a good deal of truth, 
but one would like to press Mr. Briffault here and there with questions 
such as these. How are we to reconcile the statement on page 49 that 
‘the brute-man first bethought himself of using his brain as a handle to 
his tools and weapons’ with that on page 47 which appears to identify 
‘thought’ with the use of the brain cells? Did ‘the brute-man’ know 
that his brain had anything to do with it? What was the origin of custom 
(p. 74)? Is any form of civilisation conceivable in which no one will hold 
power and so inevitably succumb to the disease of power-thought ? 

Mr. Briffault’s views on ethics are also not uninstructive, although 
again they leave one unsatisfied in certain points. The ‘moral law’ is 
but ‘a man-made convention,’ yet ‘it does correspond to a very real and 
supremely important fact in human development’ (p. 260), namely that 
‘the peculiar means and conditions of human development necessitate that 
that development shall take place not by way of individuals, but by way 
of the entire human race’. ‘Ethical development, like every other 
aspect of human progress, not only goes hand in hand with the growth 
and diffusion of rational thought, but is the direct outcome of it’ (p. 267). 
But it is not with the traditional moral code of Christendom that we have 
todo. The influence of religion on ethics is in the main viewed by our 
author in the spirit of Lucretius : Tantwm relligio potuit suadere malorum. 
‘ Justice is the whole of morality’ (p. 296). He is disposed to deprecate 
the high value often set on individual sanctity even apart from correctness 
of judgment. He pooh-poohs the charge of ‘corruption’ frequenty 
brought by prophets and satirists against complex civilisations. He has 
little respect for the morality of good intentions, for the ‘sincere and 
disinterested sense of duty towards mankind’ which has actuated so many 
persecutors. He is obsessed by ‘the wickedness of the “good”’ and 
finds the unpardonable sin in our estimate of intellectual error as morally 
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indifferent when our purpose is pure. Democracy, though ‘the worst 
form of government,’ is ‘the only social order that is admissible, because 
it is the only one consistent with justice,’ which is ‘even more important 
than efficiency and expediency’ (p. 295). Thus, while at first Mr. 
Briffault’s ethics seem to be the antithesis of Kant’s, as being based not 
upon the good will but upon the results obtained, we come back to what 
is expressly called (p. 296) ‘the categorical imperative of justice’. ‘It is 
largely because of the vigour of the forces of moral protest in periods of 
high culture that all their abuses and corruptions stand pilloried in the 
fierce light of denunciation ’ (p. 311). This is no doubt quite true. ‘ Views 
and opinions are the only ethically significant, the only moral and immoral 
things’ (p. 322). ‘Our morality has improved because our intellectual 
development and rationality have advanced’ (p. 325). The perversion 
which he finds in our traditional Christian ethics he traces to the stress 
laid by Stoics and Epicureans on the formation of individual character, the 
consequence of which is that ‘the basal function of all morality becomes 
inverted ; it actually behoves to “‘resist not evil”’ (p. 332). It is per- 
haps somewhat surprising to find that with these opinions Mr. Briffault is 
not an unbeliever in immortality. 

There is a certain nobility in Mr. Briffault’s outlook and, if one is dis- 
satisfied with what may seem a one-sided conception of morality, there is 
nowadays so much justification for calling attention to the importance of 
reason in life that one may easily excuse him for failing to solve so difficult 
a problem as that of the relation of our moral consciousness to the 
scientific view of the world. On the principle on which Kant made a 
practice of reading books which aimed at disproving the reality of the 
three great objects of faith while neglecting those which aimed at proving 
it, some of us who are less content than Mr. Briffault to part company 
with the tradition of Christendom may yet find his pages more profitable 
than many, more balanced and more scholarly, written in support of that 


tradition. 
€. ©. 5. W. 


Die Religion der Vernunft aus den Quellen des Judenthums. By 
HERMANN CoHEN. Leipzig: Gustav Fock, 1919. Pp. iv, 629. 


This massive book was the last preoccupation of the well-known philo- 
sopher who, along with Natorp, has for many years led the so-called 
“Marburg school”’. One of its aims—and this alone concerns the readers 
of this journal—may be said to be the detailed transposition of Hebrew 
religious thought (the general results of modern criticism being accepted) 
into the terms of pure dialectic. What we really have is a kind of allegor- 
ising treatment of Old Testament ideas and history, only in this case 
the allegorical method yields, not religious truths or moral lessons, but 
logical values. 

_ It is reason, we are told, which as the source and organ of conceptions 
first creates the idea of religion ; for reason is by no means exhausted in 
science and philosophy. Like those other disciplines, religion, in so far 
as It consists of and rests upon conceptions, must derive ultimately from 
reason. And when Judaism is properly construed, it can be shown to 
contain, as no other faith does, the purely rational religion. The course of 
its development unfolds the creative work of reason in the sphere of das 
Heilige. There we see religion displaying itself as a universal function of 
the human spirit. As the Greeks lit upon the right method in science, so 
did the Hebrews in an even more important realm of life. “We have to 
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investigate, in the sources of Judaism, the deepest philosophical motives by 
and in which the religion of reason is actualised. And we shall have to 
note that this elemental force of reason began to stir, not merely in the 
later history of Judaism, when Greek influences were at work, but in the 
very earliest thoughts of Judaism. There already we find bonds connect- 
ing the Jewish mind with philosophic reason. . . . The religion of reason 
imparts to the sources of Judaism its original, natural, human connexion 
with philosophical speculation, and is no more imitated from Greece than 
it is borrowed.” Perhaps it would not be unfair to compare this with 
Hegel’s construction, but it is Hegelian philosophy of religion covering and 
interpreting not all the great faiths but solely the Hebrew evolution. 

Everywhere reason stands for rule or norm, hence the religion of reason is 
fundamentally determined by law. Legality is the very mark of the pious 
life. Idolatry must be eradicated, and there is no fanaticism whatever in 
saying so. 

But does religion have any real place or meaning over against morality ? 
Certainly for the Jewish mind the two things never could fall apart. 
Reason contains the principle of the good, by which morality is determined; 
it also contains the principles of monotheism. But the distinction between 
the two, which is as real as the kinship, lies in this, that religion discovers 
to me my neighbour. It reveals the individual ‘‘thou” confronting the 
“TJ,” while ethics only regards the individual in his connexion with 
humanity as a whole. Sympathy with pain is the secret ; it really is the 
point at which religion emerges from morality, and there arises a new 
order of experience. But sin as well as pain is an evil with revealing 
virtue ; and it is just because he discovered man to himself through sin 
that Ezekiel—a true parallel to the ethical Socrates—may be called the 
founder of religion proper. 

Cohen, so far as I can gather, appears to think of God pretty much as 
Arnold did—a tendency in things, not ourselves, making for righteousness. 
Perhaps we might define God, in his sense, as the symbol of the assured 
triumph of the moral ideal. But little is said about personal fellowship, 
and we are probably not unjust if we conclude that what he offers is religion 
within the bounds of humanity. The unity and uniqueness of God is the 
all-commanding thought of Judaism ; God alone is true being, and panthe- 
ism is not a religion at all. The following is a characteristic passage: 
“The uniqueness (of God) signifies also the distinction between being and 
existence (Dasein). And this distinction brings out admirably the share 
which reason has in monotheism. For existence is witnessed to by the 
senses, by perception. On the other hand it is reason—in contradiction 
to the senses which lends reality to the existence—that discovers super- 
sensible being, lifts the supersensible to the level of being, singles it out 
as being.”” Because God is unique, He is unchangeable as well, and there 
can be no mediation between Him and natural existence. This condemns 
the idea of the Logos. 

For our present purpose we need go no further. Especially in the 
earlier part of the book, an indefatigable effort is made to work out the 
dialectical equivalent of each element in Hebrew theology. Thus the 
logical value of ‘‘ chaos ” is estimated carefully. There is something nobly 
unbending in the writer’s attitude, and many good things are said by the 
way, but the enterprise as a whole seems to me essentially fruitless. 
Religion is not in any sense a mystical or a priori logic. Hebrew roots and 
words are not in fact charged with a profound unconscious theory of know- 
ledge, which when spelt out proves to be an anticipation of a difficult 
nineteeuth-century system of philosophy. 

But it is a piquant thought that the Jewish mind, so often said (I 
believe wrongly) to have contributed in its Old Testament stage little or 
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nothing to philosophy, should now be made the source par excellence of 

rational religion. 
The Index, which is specially full, extends to over 80 pages. But mis- 
prints are lamentably common. 
H. R. Mackrntosu. 


Studies in Christian Philesophy: The Boyle Lectures, 1920. By W. R. 
Martuews, M.A., B.D. London: Macmillan, & Co.,1920. Pp. 228. 


Ir this book does not make any material advance upon the presentations 
of theisiic argument recently put forward by Profs. Ward, Pringle-Pattison 
and Sorley, it may be said to carry on that argument on the lines which 
the best forthcoming theistic philosophy have laid down. The promise, 
contained in its title, to discuss the distinctively Christian type of theism, 
is but scantily fulfilled ; but as further courses of Boyle Lectures are to be 
delivered by the author, we may expect the completion of his purpose in a 
later volume. 

The present work on ethical theism may be recommended to readers of 
Minp because, unlike some essays in theological apologetic, it does not set 
out from presuppositions such as the philosopher would be inclined to 
reject as groundless. Its writer eschews the various short cuts to the 
establishment of theism which assume what is called ‘the validity of 
religious experience,’ and the familiar attempts to avoid in one way or 
another the final appeal to reason. As against the view that theology is 
but the formulation of religious experience, he holds that there is no such 
thing as religious experience that is prior to the fashioning of theological 
ideas, and that whatever is sui generzs in religious experience is to be 
sought, not in the affective and conational elements which such experience 
contains, but in the ideas which are employed to colligate them and to 
assign them a causal explanation. From this view it follows that theology 
involves dogma or metaphysics ; and it is the tenability of such metaphysic 
with which philosophy of religion should be primarily, if not solely, 
concerned. 

The author further recognises that in this cognitional aspect, theology 
is a matter of belief, not of knowledge : of probability, not of implication 
or demonstrability. And, in this connexion, he might perhaps have 
insisted more plainly that the theist can afford to make this confession 
without qualms now that it has come to be generally recognised that all 
our scientific knowledge of the world presupposes the inductive hypothesis 
and the venture of faith. The most that can be expected from theism is 
thus a reasonable ground for its belief, 7.¢., a basis in such partial knowledge 
as we think we have : and any philosophy concerned to repudiate theism 
must be in the same case. Arguing, as I understand him, on these lines, 
Mr. Matthews proceeds to maintain that theism is to-day a ‘live option,’ 
and to compare its,reasonableness, as an interpretation of the world, with 
that of other current alternatives such as absolutism, naturalism and 
pluralism. His examination of these rival options is but cursory ; but if 
it dismisses them somewhat facilely on that account, it at any rate serves 
to exhibit clearly the characteristics of theism. The same purpose is 
furthered by the lectures on divine personality and the idea of creation. 
But the most important link in the chain of theistic argument, which as a 
whole one may best describe as cumulatively teleological, is supplied by 
considerations concerning human morality. Mr. Matthews assigns a 
prominent position to arguments based on such considerations ; but he 
aims at more than deriving from them additional strength for a cumulative 
teleology. As I have already offered criticism of these several moral argu- 
ments in another review, I will here say no more than that none of the 
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various attempts that have been made to show that theism is the necessary 
presupposition of the objectivity of moral truths or of ethical ideals seems 
to me to be free from fallacy, and that the author’s argumentation, like 
that of other recent defenders of theism, is weaker rather than stronger 
for trying to extract more evidence for theism from the sphere of values 
than is furnished by the fact that the world is so constituted as to be 
instrumental to the acquisition of the moral status and to moral progress, 
The theist of to-day is indeed seldom, if ever, content with this modicum 
of ‘moral proof’ ; but I think that his valour, in fighting so lightly armed, 
would prove the better part of his discretion. 
F. R. Tennant. 


Pantheism and the Value of Life, with Special Reference to Indian 
Philosophy. By W.S. Urquyart, M.A., D.Phil. London: Epworth 
Press, 1919. Pp. 732. 


This work was originally submitted as a thesis for the degree of D.Phil. of 
Aberdeen University. It is divided into three books and an Introduction 
of fifty-four pages. Book I. (pp. 57-514): deals with Pantheism and the 
Value of Life in Indian Philosophy. Book II. (pp. 515-580) treats of 
Pantheism in Western Philosophy. Book III. is devoted to recapitulation 
and generalisation. The author says ir the preface, “I should esteem it a 
favour if attention were mainly directed to the Introduction and Books I. 
and III, very specially to Book I. which deals exclusively with Indian 
Philosophy”. On the next rage of the preface he tells us the object 
which he has in view in writing this work: ‘ At times there seems to 
have been a slight tendency both to underestimate the value of Western 
philosophical and religious contribution and to overlook certain deficiencies 
in Indian speculation which near and constant contact with the peoples of 
India makes abundantly evident. My own opinion is that a radical trans- 
formation of Indian thought will be necessary if India is to advance 
mentally, morally, and religiously, and my main object in this discussion 
is to show, with, I hope, all due and sympathetic appreciation of the im- 
mense value of Indian philosophy, the necessity for this transformation.” 
In accordance with the author’s request I shall limit myself to the main 
part of his work which deals with Indian philosophy. 

The fundamental position of Pantheism is defined by Prof. Urquhart as 
‘the double assertion that God is all that is and that there cannot be any- 
thing but God”. The effect of Pantheism on the value of life is to be 
judged by deciding whether it leads to pessimisin or optimism. True 
optimism is defined ‘as that attitude of mind which, in full consciousness 
ot the exact state of things in the world, holds to the belief that the 
highest values are being and will be realised”. Pessimism in its positive 
aspect is regarded as the belief that the process of the world is towards 
evil and towards pain, and in its negative aspect as indifference to the need 
of progress or the denial of its possibility ; and these two aspects are 50 
closely related that the latter type often leads to the former. 

In dealing with the Vedic religion, Prof. Urquhart holds that the Vedic 
people believed that the hidden forces of the world were like a fluid and a 
semi-material reality which the worshipper by means of certain rites and 
incantations may participate in and thus obtain divine power through a 
process of physical absorption. This is indeed a very curious doctrine and 
Prof. Urquhart does not tell us on what authority he considers this as a 
fundamental Vedic doctrine. We know that the Vedic people believed in 
the magical force of sacrifices, but we are not aware that this was a semi- 
material fluid in which the worshipper participated. In a curious way he 
associates this with an ascetic tinge and discovers the germ of the negative 
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idea which permeates the whole of Indian philosophy. I do not further 
find it easy to agree with him in his view that at the root of the Upanishad 
quest, there was any dark background, or that it was actuated by the grow- 
ing consciousness of the need of deliverance. So far as I have understood 
the Upanishads, I have found them characterised by an absorbing percep- 
tion of truth and the enthusiasm and gladness of this discovery. It never 
appeared to me that the Upanishads had any pessimistic tinge. All 
through them is found a gust of joy and truth. It would have been well if 
each of the chapters of this book could be even briefly discussed, but space 
is too limited and it is impossible to do justice to a book of over seven 
hundred pages in such a short notice. But we must say that it is wrong 
to assert that Vedantism has led to pessimism. It appears almost certain 
that pessimism crept into Hindu thought from Buddhism, which regarded 
sorrow, the cause of sorrow, the destruction of sorrow, and the cause of its 
destruction as the Four Noble Truths. Most of the later Indian systems 
of philosophy accepted it tacitly or expressly. It is also wrong to think 
that Vedantism was typical of Indian philosophy, for all the other systems 
such as that of the Jains, the Samkhya, Yoga, Nyaya, Vaiceshika, 
Mimamsia, or the later Vishnuite schools of Yimuna, Ramanuja, Madhva, 
Nimbarka, Baladeva, etc., are either dualistic or pluralistic, and in this 
sense Vedantism may be regarded rather as an exception than as the 
model. The idea that the world is sorrowful was shared more or less 
by all these schools of thought, and it is extremely unfair to associate it 
particularly with Vedantism. Since the time of Buddhism this idea ex- 
pressed itself as an attitude of the Indian mind, and no particular system 
of thought can be made responsible. It must also be said that of all the 
systems, Vedantism is least pessimistic ; nowhere in the Vedanta literature 
is this sorrowful aspect of the world emphasised half as much as in the 
pluralistic system of Samkhya Yoga. The whole ambition of Vedanta is 
to prove that this world has only a secondary, phenomenal, and changeful 
existence, and that the ultimate truth is pure consciousness, which is also 
pure bliss. Vedantism did not hold that pain and sorrow did not exist at 
all; but it held that it had only a secondary phenomenal existence, and 
must be considered as illusory when compared with the ultimate reality ; 
and it also believed that we were progressing towards the attainment of 
this highest goal and that we should all attain it. According to Prof. 
Urquhart’s definition of optimism we should like to call Vedantism 
optimism and not pessimism. 

S. N. Daseupta. 


Indian Logic and Atomism: An Exposition of the Nydya and Vaigesiku 
Systems. By Artuur Berriepate Kern, D.C.L., D.Litt. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1921. Pp. 291. 


Prof. Keith’s book will be warmly welcomed by all who are interested in 
the study of Indian philosophy. It belongs to a new era of research on 
Indian philosophy, in which elementary compendiums are not taken as the 
main guides for the understanding of a system of thought. Many writers 
have written on the Nyiya system, but in most cases, with some notable 
exceptions such as the Sadholal Lectures by Dr. Ganganith Jha, or the 
Indian Logic by the late Dr. Vidyabhushana, they limited themselves to 
the information that could be gleaned from such compendiums as Bhas- 
hapariccheda, Tarkasangraha or the Saptapadartii, which though good in 
themselves are quite insufficient for explaining the position of Nyaya as a 
system of philosophy. The great merit of Prof. Keith’s work is that he 
has based his exposition on the main works of the Nyiya-Vaiceshika litera- 
ture. There may be differences of opinion, with regard to the absolute 
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correctness or lucidity of his interpretation, but that does not affect the 
value and honesty of the work that he has executed. Those who are ac. 
quainted with the difficulty and abstruseness of Indian philosophical litera. 
ture will, I think, freely admit that it is only by a series of such honest 
attempts that we can hope correctly to interpret Indian thought and 
adjudge its true value and relation to modern philosophical thought. Prof, 
Keith’s scholarly work has certainly advanced the course of Nyiya studies 
one step further. 

The book is in two parts. The first contains only forty-one pages, and 
gives an account of the Nyiya-Vaiceshika literature and discusses certain 
historical questions connected with the subject. The second part is in two 
divisions, on epistemology and metaphysics. The part on epistemology is 
divided into six sections, Knowledge and Error, Perception, Inference, 
Logical Errors, Nature and Authority of Speech, and Dialectical Categories, 
The part on metaphysics deals with Ontology, Philosophy of Nature, Philo- 
sophy of Spirit, and the Existence and Nature of God. In the section on 
knowledge and error Prof. Keith considers the different Indian views on 
the nature of knowledge, and contrasts them with the Nyaya view that 
correct apprehension may briefly be described as that which attributes to 
an object with a certain attribute the corresponding characteristic, while 
false apprehension is one which ascribes a characteristic to a thing which 
has not the corresponding attribute. In the next section he gives us the 
Nyaya justification of the four means of proof, perception, inference, ana- 
logical judgment, and verbal knowledge, as against other views on the 
subject. He gives us the Nyaya principle of the division of means of proof 
and says, ‘“‘ Means of proof, in this view, is that which isalways accompanied 
by true knowledge and at the same time is not disjoined from the appro- 
priate organs or from the seat of consciousness, 7.¢., the soul. . .. The 
true sense of pramina thus appears not as a mere instrument of proof, but 
the mode in which the instrument is used, the process by which the know- 
ledge appropriate to each means of proof is arrived at.”” The third section 
deals with error, which “consists in having the knowledge of an object as 
possessed of attributes which are not in accord with the real nature of the 
thing’. In his chapter on perception be starts with Gautama’s definition 
of it as ‘‘ knowledge which arises from the contact of sense and organ, when 
not subject to error, when not requiring further determination and de- 
finite,” and discusses its relation with Digniiga and Dharmakirtti’s definitions 
of perception as “correct knowledge free from determination by imagina- 
tion,” and he then deals with the different kinds of sense-contact necessary 
for perception and its stages as indeterminate and determinate. In the 
subsequent: chapters he deals with inference and the fallacies, and discusses 
the questions of Pracastapiida’s debt to Digniga. In the part dealing with 
metaphysics he treats of the Vaiceshika categories of substance, quality, 
activity, generality, particularity, and inherence, the doctrine of cause and 
effect and of negation, and the atomic theory, soul, mind and body, and the 
proofs of the existence of God. 

I do not, however, think that Prof. Keith has in all places correctly in- 
terpreted the Nyiiya view. It would have been profitable to have discussed 
some of these here but space is too limited. I shall, however, give one or 
two examples. On page 69 Prof. Keith says, ‘‘ The self is all-pervading 
consciousness. . . ,”’ but this is inexact, for according to Nyaya, the self is 
all-pervading, but it is not consciousness. Consciousness is associated with 
it as a result of suitable collocations. Thus the Nyaiyamafjari says (p. 432) : 
“The dtman is conscious through association with consciousness (cit). 
We do not regard anything as consciousness other than the manifestation 
of objects.” Again on page 72 he describes indeterminate perception as 
‘‘that which gives the bare knowledge of the class-character of the object”. 
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Whatever may be the case with Gangeca, this is not the early Nyiiya view, 
which held that also particulars were perceived at the first stage. Tat- 
paryyatika, page 91; Nyayamanijari, page 95 ; Nyayakandali, page 189. 

S. N. Daseurpta. 


The Mneme. By R. Semon. ‘Translated by L. Smmon. London: G. 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1921. Pp. 304. 


Most biologists are inclined to interpret the more developed and more 
differentiated manifestations of life in terms of the less developed and 
less differentiated. They would describe a hen as a modified egg rather 
than an egg as an undeveloped hen. This tendency has its origin, one 
suspects, partly in the belief that what comes first in time comes first in 
logic and partly in an analogy with the physical sciences, where the aim is 
to describe every process as a special case of the simplest and most 
general laws. The analogy with physics is usually misleading and the 
historical argument is certainly false. Physiologists as a rule realise 
that, if you want to understand the mechanism of life processes, it is best 
to start the investigation with the most highly specialised and differentiated 
organ you can find, something such as a muscle or a nerve that has been 
modified to perforin one particular function. When something has been 
elucidated in this case the knowledge is likely to throw light on the more 
difficult cases of processes in unspecialised and undifferentiated tissues, 
whose apparent structural simplicity conceals a great complexity of 
function. It was long believed that a study of the Central Nervous 
System would solve some of the problems of psychology, but it is probably 
nearer the mark to say, that of the small amount of light that has been 
shed on nervous functions a large part comes from psychology. Nearly 
all that is said about brain processes would be unintelligible but for our 
introspective knowledge of mental processes. 

The late Prof. Semon seems to have been one of the first biologists to 
realise that an exclusive study of the primitive life processes was not 
likely to lead anywhere, and to suggest that what we know of the most 
highly developed living functions might help us to understand the less 
developed. He attempted to raise biological speculation above the futile 
wrangles of Mechanists and Vitalists, Weismannists and Lamarckians ; to 
try and provide a little bread in place of all these small pebbles. It is idle 
to quarrel with the details of his exposition of his views, though it is not 
difficult to do so, and idle to cavil at his barbarous terminology unless we 
can substitute something better. What we certainly ought to recognise and 
to lay stress on is his general outlook on the classical biological problems. 
He has made a bold attempt to provide a constructive and unifying theory 
in terms of which we can regard the processes of reproduction, growth and 
development. The test of his views will be whether the facts as they 
accumulate can be ordered in terms of his theory and whether the theory 
bears fruit in suggesting fresh methods of investigation. Successful 
experiment and correct observation in these matters is so difficult that 
the testing of a general theory is of necessity a slow business. 

We all of us know how past experience modifies present experience 
and it is obvious that this process of learning by experience is one of the 
salient facts about our mental life. We also know that we can observe in 
all living creatures physical reactions to physical stimuli which are the 
analogues of our mental reactions and their concomitants in our own 
bodies. Good evolutionists must believe that minds and bodies and 
particularly minds and nervous systems have grown up in close con- 
junction. Now Semon holds that this process of memory that is obviously 
characteristic of minds and brains is characteristic of all living cells and 
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governs all their relations with the outside world and with one another, 
In particular he attributes the special character of growth and inheritance 
and the evolution of species to this process. The phenomena of growth 
and reproduction are so staggering and $0 miraculous that it hardly seems 
fair to expect any theory to explain them. But as far as one can see 
Semon’s theory does fit in pretty well with what is known and should 
stimulate further investigation. 

Only a short time ago, when Weismann’s influence was supreme, it was 
customary to believe that very little you could do to an organism would 
alter the germ cells in any way, and that no modification to the organism 
could modify them in the same direction. It was said that it was in- 
conceivable that the germ cells could be influenced in this way and that 
the experimental evidence was all against it. Since the days of Weismann, 
and since the first edition of this book even, the balance of evidence has 
been slowly shifting in the other direction, in favour of the possibility of 
the inheritance of acquired characters. As might be expected, it is only 
in certain ways and under certain conditions that the germ cells can be 
affected in the right way, but it does seem to happen. This is really a 
considerable triumph for Semon’s views. 

The orderly and inevitable course of the process of growth is at present 
a complete mystery, but here again there is hope that Semon’s views may 
shed some light. Certainly other theories have shed nothing but deeper 
shadow. 

Altogether the time is ripe for a reasonable consideration of Semon’s 
theories. As they have not apparently received much notice in English- 
speaking countries the appearance of this clear and readable translation 
seems to be opportune. 

A. D. R. 


gore > ae as = rae : 4 ee 
Espéces et Varietés d’ Intelligences, Kléments de Noologie. By FRraycots 
MentrE, Docteur ¢s Lettres. Paris: Bossard, 1920. Pp. 294. 


¥ 


The author, who in his work on Les Générations Sociales! studied the 
historical influence of groupings united by a particular mentality, here, with 
the same learning and suggestiveness, is working towards the development 
of a science which shall be, so to speak, a natural history of the species or 
families of intelligences. The name noology is derived, I gather, from 
Ampére ; but the author traces the point of view from Pascal downwards, 
principally through French psychologists and critics. (Ostwald is an 
exception, and I suppose also Wechniakoff, who appears, however, to 
have written in French. I regret that I am not acquainted with his 
work. ) 

The researches, which are traced at length, tend to result in triple classifi- 
cations. That which originates with Pascal (p. 77), and is practically 
repeated by Poincaré (p. 116), and Duhem (p. 133), summarised p. 140 
—a classification of savants only—is in its latest form (Duhem) “ Esprits 
rigoureux, esprits amples, esprits justes (Pascal’s esprits de finesse)” ; 
which, as I gather, represent respectively the capacity for rigorous unl- 
linear deduction, for imaginative intuition from a conspectus of data, ¢.9., 
of figures in geometry (the ‘‘ample” mind is also ‘‘ feeble” ; the “rigor- 
ous” mind is ‘‘strong’’), and for general appreciation in matters ol 
feeling which adds persuasiveness to abstract reasoning. After further 
discussion, in which, principally on the authority of A. Binet, the 
‘* praticien,” evidently a favourite with the writer, is added to the list, we 
have an elaborate tabular form (p. 278) which gives three fundamental 





1See notice in New Books, M1np, July, 1921. 
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types or genera of Intelligences; the Praticien (leading example, an 
extraordinarily precocious and skilful laboratory assistant described by 
Binet), the Contemplatif (Imagination on an emotional basis), and the 
Méditatif (the Scientific mind). The two latter genera absorb Duhem’s 
triple division, and the three are supplemented by a number of hybrids, 
derivations, and deviations. The author claims a practical value for his 
science, both in the application of moral rules and in teaching. In both 
we must in future reckon with a real existence of different types and 
adjust our action accordingly (pp. 284-285 and note). A long review might 
be written on the detailed suggestions drawn from many great writers, 
St. Beuve, Taine, who had a doctrine of a faculté maitresse (p. 84) which 
gives the mind a sort of spurious unity, Paulhan and others. But in a 
limited space perhaps the best thing I can do is to raise a question of 
principle which affects the root of the new science. 

I speak with the utmost diftidence in presence of so profound a student 
and, I presume, so experienced a teacher, as the author. But one can 
give only what one has ; so I mention my difficulty. 1 do not doubt that 
these types of minds are found; nor that the study of them is important. 
But I do wonder whether the idea of a natural history of species or 
families of intelligences (character is strictly ruled out) is philosophically 
sound. A member of a natural species, including its psycho-physical 
endowment, is what it is, and though it changes throughout its life, yet 
its life-history is almost a datum. You can safely co-ordinate it with 
others, and write down its actual affinities. But for a human being the 
corresponding data are no more than starting-points for the intelligence. 
Intelligence is essentially thought ; and thought is, in principle, in relation 
with the entire real universe, which it may approach from any starting- 
point, and you cannot tell how far it may reach therefrom. Thus you get 
the idea of a normal or central development, in which all sides of reality 
tend to assert themselves, and the beings of marked species, instead of 
each being distinct after his kind, tend to unite many features, on pain 
of appearing defective. Paulhan roundly says there are no natural species 
of intelligences (p. 100); Binet says his model praticien is incomplete as 
a mind; the author protests (p. 218 and note). Duhem says the national 
spirit is not traceable in the greatest minds (Newton, ¢.g., and Gauss), and 
it is in ordinary mentalities that you get monstrosities ‘‘tandis que les 
grands génies réalisent l’idéal unique du genre human” (pp. 129, 130, see 
the author’s note, which points out that this idea treats mental species as 
deviations round a uniform ideal type). ‘The immense faculty of adapta- 
tion shown by the human mind as it goes through life, e.g., in adopting a 
profession, demonstrates what various resources are common to intelligences 
as such. The author’s ideal species is the pure type; but his tabular 
form shows hardly any such. And of the antithetic terms, proposed as 
titles of exclusive types, most have been rejected as not reciprocally 
exclusive. The species, even when morbid, are only cases of predominant 
features, and I should urge, following Duhem, that the greatest minds are 
the most many-sided. The author’s account of Plato would not lead one to 
surmise that a great critic (Walter Pater) has said of him what Gautier, 
as the author reminds us, said of himself; that he was one for whom the 
external world really existed !. I doubt, then, the whole conception of pure 
natural species of intelligences, because an intelligence has open to it 
the whole reality, it is always in a high degree many-sided, and you never 
can tell what line within reality it may pursue. 


BERNARD BoSANQUET. 


* Pater says ‘‘ visible,” Plato and Platonism, p. 114. 
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The Essentials of Mental Measurement. By W1it1AM Brown and Goprrey 
H. Tuomson. Cambridge University Press. Pp. viii + 216, 21s. 
net. 


This is a new and greatly enlarged edition of a book by Dr. William 
Brown, published in 1911, which was again an expansion of a booklet 
reviewed by the present writer in Minp, July, 1911. The new chapters, 
writes Dr. Brown, ave wholly the work of Dr. Thomson. They deal with 
the Elementary Theory of Probability, Skewness and Heterogeneity in 
Psychophysical data, the Influence of Selection, the Theory of Genera} 
Ability and « Sampling Theory of Ability. 

These additions, and other revisions, greatly enhance the value of the 
book, making it a much more complete account of recent developments 
in the application of mathematical calculations to the study of mental 
abilities and mental performance. The elementary theory of probability, 
and the methods employed in various ways of measuring scatter, reliability, 
etc., are discussed with admirable clearness. 

The chief interest in the book to psychologists however will probably 
lie in the extended treatment of correlation in Part II. and especially in 
the full and lively discussion of the controversy which has been centred 
round the problems of the hierarchy of correlation coefficients, and the 
proof through that of a ‘‘ general factor ”’ in all mental performances. 

The controversy, though strenuous and emphatic enough in its criticism 
of Prof. Spearman’s position, is preceded in the preface by a warm acknow- 
ledgment of the ‘‘epoch-making ” significance of Spearman's work in 
the application of correlation to psychology. Dr. Thomson assails, on 
several grounds, Spearman’s view that the presence of a general factor is 
proved by the hierarchy shown by sets of correlation coefficients. He 
urges that while Spearman quite rightly asserts that a general factor would 
produce a hierarchical order among coeflicients, he has no right to reverse 
the argument and conclude that the presence of hierarchical order proves 
the existence of a general factor. Also, that while a series of group factors 
may give no hierarchy, yet they will do so if the group factors overlap. 
And in support of the view that the matter is more complicated than the 
theory of one general ability factor would suggest, he points to other wide- 
spread factors which others claim to have found, viz., Maxwell Garnett’s 
‘* cleverness and purpose ” factor and E. Webb’s “ persistence of motives” 
factor. 

Furthermore Dr. Thomson has produced a series of correlation of 
coefticients by experiments with dice, with conditions corresponding to 
group factors, the arrangement of the group factors being decided by the 
chance drawing of cards froma pack. And these correlation coefficients 
gave an almost perfect hierarchical order. E 

Dr. Thomson even goes so far as to say that a hierarchy is the “‘ natural 
relation among correlation coefficients on any theory whatever of the 
cause of the correlation, though, I take it, he would not say this in 
reference to correlations of orders arranged on the mere basis of chance 
draws, without even group factors being involved.’ : 

Dr. Thomson also uses his theory of groups of mental factors to explain 
apparent “‘ general ability”. The usual absence of a tranference of train- 
ing effects from one activity to another activity (except to a very similar 
one) he explains by suggesting that this specific improvement in a given 


* Dr. Thomson’s reply to an inquiry of mine on this point confirms my 
impression that he did not mean to suggest, as he has been understood to 
do by another reviewer, that mere chance would produce a hierarchy in 
the absence of all definite factors causing correlation. 
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activity is due largely to improved “team” work among the elements of 


the group, and that when another group is formed partially of the same 
factors, the improved co-ordination is lost, just as, when members of a foot- 
ball team which has improved as a team are scattered among several teams, 
the value of the team work training is largely lost. 

The present reviewer would not presume to decide the problems of higher 
mathematics at issue between Profs. Spearman and Thomson. Indeed it 
is evident that even the expert mathematician must walk warily in inter- 
preting correlations. It may be added, however, that from the psycho- 
logical point of view it unhappily still remains true, as the present 
reviewer wrote in the review of Dr. Brown’s original booklet, that ‘‘ the 
doubtful accuracy of mathematical formule is scarcely more serious to 
the statistician than the vagueness and variability which still remain in 
the way of measuring some of the capacities among which correlations are 
sought’. Mental tests have been vastly developed and systematised 
since 1911, but variations in the modes of application and in the inter- 
pretation of results are still responsible for considerable variations in 
correlation coeflicients obtained by different workers. 

That is, however, not the main concern of our authors. To the treat- 
ment of the problems involved in advancing the mathematical aspect of 
the work and in the co-ordination of mathematical results with psycho 
logical theory, they have in this book made a very notable contribution. 

A very extensive bibliography is added. 

C. W. VALENTINE. 


La Musique et la vie Intérieure: Essai @une Histoire Psychologique de 
Vart Musical. Par Lucien Bourcuts et ALEXANDRE DENEREAZz. 
Paris VI., Alcan, 1921. Pp. xi, 586. (74 x 10 in.) 50 frances net. 


This large work is illustrated with 985 musical examples, eighteen figures, 
nineteen tables showing the musical influence of previous composers upon 
a given great master and his influence upon his successors, and a plate 
giving the dynamogenic curves of a number of pieces of music as the 
authors feel them. It could hardly be called an indispensable work, but 
it is certainly one that every serious student of music should see. Intimate 
knowledge and enthusiastic love of music are evident on every page, and 
the style is as musical as the words of discursive thought may be. The 
writers’ minds are evidently permeated with the problems of music and 
they are eager to further their solution. 

But the science they have at their command is quite inadequate for the 
task. In character it is post-Helmholtzian, as the constant recourse to 
harmonics shows, but it is nothing more. It is the ‘science’ of music that a 
student of twenty to fifty years ago might have imbibed at a practical 
school of music, with a dash of ‘ kinzesthesis,’ cenesthesis, and tactile sen- 
sations of the tympanum to give it relish. A law of diffusion of stimulus 
in the brain ascribed to Alexander Bain of blessed memory—whose ghost 
still walks some ancient galleries of thought in France—gives us dynamo- 
yeny ; and pleasure is dynamogeny. Féré is called upon to establish that 
rising pitch gives more, and falling pitch less of this dynamogeny. Such 
motor elements we learn are all that the composer can put into music—no 
pictures or ideas or the like. Even the semi-circular canals are not for- 
gotten as a modest idea to explain the puzzling trinity of parts in common 
chords. Every harmonic in a tone is supposed to have its own series of 
harmonics again : the authors have even reckoned out these harmonics of 
harmonics and have totalled them to 15 dos, 12 sols, 10 mis, etc. Thins 
are bad enough as it is, but this welter of sounds outbabels Babel. 
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The musical analysis and discussion of the more complex problems are 
often good on the ‘ psychological’ side and always stimulating to reflexion. 
even if only as a counter-irritant. As an instance the problem of the dif. 
ference between major and minor keys may be mentioned. But the theory 
of resolution, by which every note is held to move to its successor by step 
of a fourth or fifth is absurd ; for it requires the voices to cross in the 
most hopelessly irregular way. It is equally absurd to suggest that every 
dissonance is reducible to one or more ‘ rectified’ tritones—the tritone 
b-f’, for example, is supposed to resolve by b moving to e’ and f' to ¢’, 
Surely the ‘conventional’ diatonic leading of the voices is not merely an 
external appearance that is saved from being purely illusory merely be- 
cause it is helpful to vocal execution. In this fundamental type of error, 
however, the authors by no means stand alone. 

Writers on music only too frequently blind themselves to basal facts by 
ascribing them to the difficulties of vocal execution, rejoicing the while in 
the fact that these difficulties no longer tyrannise over musical composition, 
Nowadays every note can be played with equal ease on many instruments, 
They forget to notice that the voice has no greater difficulty in singing 
any one note than another. The difficulty for all instruments is to play 
or rather to use musically some notes after certain other notes. This 
musical difficulty—quite apart from any physical difficulty, say of a great 
leap, that may exist—is largely a matter of ear ; and the ear’s difficulty is 
the difficulty the mind feels in passing from certain notes to some others. 
And the difficulty of that mind-passage is there whether you listen to an 
electric pianola or to your own voice. It helps to form the wsthetic value 
of the work. 

The second larger half of the book, characterising the great masters of 
music, is full of interest, and—with various omissions—would in itself 
make a stimulating volume of musical analysis. 

: Henry J. Warr. 


A Critical History of Greek Philosophy. By W. T. Srace. London: 
Macmillan & Co, 1920. Pp. xiv, 386. 


When one has said that Mr. Stace’s work is well-meant, one has said about 
all that there is to say for it. The execution certainly does not warrant 
the description of the book on the title-page as a “critical” history. 
The author’s method is to boil down Zeller, introducing from time to time, 
in the earlier chapters, a few modifications from Burnet’s Early Greek 
Philosophy. The part of the book for which Early Greek Philosophy is 
not available is mainly pure Zeller. Mr. Stace regards himself as thus, in 
the main, reproducing what he frequently calls ‘the traditional” view. 
Unfortunately on some very important matters, such as the real signif- 
cance of the figure of Socrates, and on a good many matters of secondary 
moment, his “ traditional’’ view does not mean that which has the sup- 
port of continuous ancient tradition going back to men who were in a posi- 
tion to know the historical facts, but merely the view which deference to 
the authority of Zeller made customary in the nineteenth century, a very 
different thing. A more serious defect is that Mr. Stace never thinks it 
necessary to tell his readers what available sources of evidence there are 
for the various parts of his narrative, and only rarely indicates the grounds 
on which he arrives at his own conclusions about debatable questions. 
The accounts of the Sceptics and Neo-Platonists are so very misleading that 
one suspects the author in this part of his work at any rate to be epitomis- 
ing and sitting in judgment on what he has never read. 

A. E, Tayzor. 
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La Vita dello Spirito. By Armanpo Carini. Florence: Vallecchi, 
1921. Pp. 225. 

L’Anone. By Maurice Bionpet, translated into Italian by ErNeEsto 
CopienoLa. Florence: Vallecchi, 1920. Vol. i., pp. 284; Vol. ii., 
pp. 371. 


Signor Carlini’s book had its origin in a course of lectures, delivered at 
the University of Pisa in 1920-1921, and intended to expound some of the 
concepts of present-day idealism, and show their greater concreteness and 
more realistic character as compared with the older idealisms. If anyone 
wants to be introduced straightway into the motive, aim and direction 
of the philosophical movement,—perhaps best described by linking together 
four names, Bergson—Blondel—Croce—Gentile, he will find no better 
propaedeutic than this. The author, whose valuable work on Locke we 
noticed recently, gives us not a historical or biographical account of present 
philosophers and their theories, but a lucid exposition of the leading con- 
cept which underlies their different expressions—é/an vital, action, spirito, 
atto puro—a new concept of history. 

The importance in this connexion of Blondel’s concept, based like that 
of Kant’s Practical Reason on the Moral Law, is especially emphasised by 
Signor Carlini. To most of us Blondel is no more than a name. His 
book L’ Action, recognised when it appeared in 1893 as a philosophical 
work of the first order, a second edition being almost immediately called 
for, unfortunately aroused such violent animosity in Catholic circles that 
the author withdrew it, and so effectually that copies are now excessively 
rare. (The Bodleian is believed to be the only public library to possess 
one.) Against the author’s wish, though not we understand actually in 
defiance of his authority, a translation of it is included in the new series 
of Philosophical Manuals, // Pensiero Moderno, now in course of publication 
by Messrs. Vallecchi of Florence. The translator Signor Codignola is also 
the general editor of the series. He says in a note: ‘‘I have been in- 
duced to undertake this translation in the firm hope that to-day at last, 
both without and within the Catholic church, our minds are better dis- 
posed to understand one of the most powerful, most religious and most 
profoundly human, voices in the whole history of philosophy ”’. 


H. Wintpon Carr. 


Contribucion del Lenguaje a la Filosofia ‘os Valores. By JuAN 
ZaRaAGUETA BENGOECHEA, with a Contest: » gy E. Sanz Y Escartin, 
Count of Lizarraga. Madrid: Jaime Rat:: %20. Pp. 221. 


The idea underlying Senor Zaragiieta Bengoechea’s work is excellent and 
worthy of all applause. There is much light to be thrown on philosophic 
problems in general, and on the problem of values in particular, from the 
study of language. For language reveals what ideas have so insistently 
forced themselves upon human attention that words have had to be coined 
to express them. It attests therefore the use and usefulness of an idea. 
It proves also that common thought is often ages in advance of philosophic 
‘reflexion’. For example European philosophy did not discover the 
problem of the Self before Descartes ; but European languages had em- 
ployed personal pronouns from the first. We may be sure then that a 
philosophic problem recognised by language is a real problem. We may 
take it also that though language is plastic and to be moulded by those 
who master it, which is the reason why the intellectual development of a 
people can be deduced from its language, its initial testimony is honest 
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and uncorrupted by sectarian prejudice. Decidedly then the exploration 
of language should be one of the first steps in a philosophic inquiry. But 
the exploration of language is apt to be sterile and even misleading, if it js 
confined to a single language: for grammatical idioms are then easily 
mistaken for necessities of thought. Languages should be studied com- 
paratively to extract their thought-contact: it is then found that it is 
precisely the differences and lacunae in the various languages, taken in 
conjunction with the differences in the thinkers that use them, that are 
most illuminating. His omission to compare the Spanish vocabulary of 
valuation with that of other tongues is perhaps one reason why Senor 
Zaragiieta’s study is somewhat disappointing and leads to no very definite 
conclusions. He has also cast his net too wide, making (somewhat cursory) 
mention of all terms more or less directly connected with the human habit 
of valuation. He would probably have elicited more if he had concentrated 
upon the primary and essential values and studied them more profoundly 
and in connexion with their equivalents in other languages. For the rest 
his attitude is that of a Spanish ecclesiastic, competently trained in the 
Louvain School of Philosophy under Cardinal Mercier, and the occasion 
for his work was his reception into the Royal Academy of Moral and 
Political Sciences. 
F. C. S. Scuriter. 


Erlebnis und Wissen, Kritischer Gang durch die englische Psychologie, 
By Hans Rury. Helsingfors : Soderstrém & Co., 1921. Pp. 303. 


This work consists of a rapid, not to say cursory, survey of English psy- 
chology from Bacon and Hobbes to Bain and Spencer, with a chapter of 
‘ parallels,’ touching (lightly) on Herbart, Fechner, Lotze, Wundt, Taine, 
Bergson, and James. It aims at showing that all attempts to represent 
the mind as passive and to dispense with the self have failed, and are 
bound to fail. There is nothing very new in its criticism of associationism, 
and it also draws the conventional inference (apparently under the inspira- 
tion of Husserl) that epistemological criticism is the presupposition of 
psychology, and the only possible alternative to associationism. The 
author, however, diverges from the conventional apriorism by combining 
this conclusion with a preference for the Erlebnis of immediate experience 
over reflective thought, and endeavours (faintly) to attribute a similar pre- 
ference to Kant. It has evidently not occurred to him in the first place 
that the antithesis of associationism and apriorism breaks down in so far as 
Hume’s psychology was a presupposition of Kant’s problem, and, secondly. 
that there is no valid inference from the falsity of associationism to the 
truth of apriorism, because an alternative to both is thinkable and tenable. 
For since both are (predominantly) intellectualistic, their joint fashion of 
describing psychic processes bas merely to be given up, to render it perfectly 
possible to account in psychology for all the puzzles that were supposed to 
demand a peraBacrs eis ado yévos, and a recourse to apriorist epistem- 
ology. In other words, an activistic, voluntaristic, psychology is possible, 
which is much more radically and faithfully empirical than the old 
‘empiricism,’ and free from its logical difficulties. Indeed this line of 
thought would probably be much more congenial with the author's aim and 
temperament than the merely negative attitude of apriorism, which regards 
as spiritually valuable whatever it cannot understand : but he evidently 
knows very little about modern pragmatism. He just alludes to it, includes 
a few of James's books in his bibliography, and criticises his account of the 
self ; but he has evidently overlooked the epistemological bearing of the 
famous last chapter in the Principles of Psychology and the psychological 
importance of starting from a psychic continuum instead of a heap of 
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‘sensations’. Finally it may be noted that the work, though appearing in 
German, is evidently a translation (presumably from the Swedish), effected 
with the aid of the dictionary. This sometimes leads to curiosities, as on 
page 104, where the thought to be conveyed is that ‘ Reid arbitrarily cut 
down the sphere of consciousness’; unfortunately the word used does not 
mean ‘circumscribe ’. 

F. C. S. ScHILiEr. 
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British JOURNAL OF PsycHoLocy. Vol. xi., Part 2. January, 1921 
Henry Head, in apaper on ‘ Disorders of Symbolic Thinking and Ex- 
pression,” records observations on patients suffering from brain lesions. 
These observations and tests led him to conclude that a unilateral lesion 
of the brain, affecting the use of language, disturbs a number of psychical 
processes, which cannot be grouped under such headings as ‘‘ speech,” 
“reading,” “ writing,” ‘‘ motor,” or “sensory ”’ activities, or any other a 
priort categories. He applies to them the term ‘‘symbolic thinking and 
expression,’ because they consist mainly of the use of symbols in language 
and in thought : but it is symbols used in a particular manner which are 
affected, and not all symbolic representations. Yet the term is not a de- 
finition, for this group of functions cannot be comprised within any single 
general conception. The various manifestations of aphasia and allied dis- 
orders of speech cannot be explained by destruction of sensory images. 
These may remain intact, although they cannot be used voluntarily as 
part of the symbolic mechanism of language. Finally Dr. Head concludes 
that his researches show that the two aspects of meaning involved in the 
use of symbols may be separated by suitable lesions of the brain. C. 
Lloyd Morgan contributes an article on ‘‘ Psychical Selection : Expres- 
sion and Impression”. He discusses especially the psychology of sexual 
attraction of birds, regarding the display of the male as instinctive in part 
at least, there not being necessarily any intention to produce an effect ; the 
“selection” by the female is regarded not asa type of choice, but as an 
inevitable response to the more powerful stimulus. Expression is a sub- 
species of behaviour differentiated from other modes of behaviour in that its 
utility lies in the impression it produces on some other organism ; while 
the impression is a sub-species of presentation differing from other presen- 
tations in that what is presented is expressive behaviour on the part of 
some other organism. That the same expression in the behaviour of 
animals seems to us to produce in different situations very different be- 
haviour on the part of the recipient of the behaviour impressions, is pro- 
bably due to the fact that we consider these expressions in isolation from 
their context, the animal in reality being ‘‘ responsive rather to the total 
presented situation than to details”. In the ‘“‘ Nature of Verse” E. W. 
Scripture describes an experiment which he undertook to settle a dispute 
between two professors of Greek at Harvard and Yale as to the nature of 
English verse, the former saying that it consisted of long and short syl- 
lables, the latter that it was composed of loud and weak syllables. By 
appropriate apparatus for recording vibrations due to speech Scripture 
obtained records from which he concludes that the rhythm of verse depends 
on loudness (or softness), length of syllable, and clearness of enunciation 
and pitch, the stressed syllables being better enunciated and of higher 
pitch W. Whately Smith in his “ Experiments on Memory and Aftec- 
tive Tone ” estimated the affective value of words by the psycho-galvanic 
reflex, the reaction time, and by Jung’s reproduction test, the first proving 
“by far the most delicate test of affective tone”. He concluded (1) that 
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so far as the affective tone detected by the psycho-galvanic reflex is con- 
cerned, its influence may be exerted in two diametrically opposite diree- 
tions ; the fact that a given word evokes well-marked affective tone may 
lead to its being better remembered than a less intensely toned word, or 
may Jead to its “being forgotien more quickly. (2) The kind of affective 
tone which is shown ‘by Jung’s reproduction test tends to impede the re- 
membering of the words concerned. Affective tone which helps remem- 
brances he calls ‘* positive,” that which hinders remembrance he calls 
negative” tone. The author explicitly leaves on one side the relation of 
positive and negative tone to pleasant and unpleasant tones. Other 
articles are as follows: Frank Watts, ‘‘The Outlook for Vocational 
Psychology”? ; Godfrey H. Thomson, ‘Report on the Selection of 
Children for Higher Education at Hamburg” ; Carveth Read, “ Critical 
Notice of A. F. Shand’s ‘The Foundations of Character’”. Part 3. 
April, 1921. In an article on ‘‘ Infantile Psyche, with special reference 
to Visual Projection,’ David Forsyth discusses the vivid visualisation of 
young children, amounting as it does at times to hallucination. He sug- 
gests that ‘‘a mere infant is unable to appreciate the essential difference 
between objects which are seen in the outer world and those which are the 
product of its ownmechanism,”’. The reality of these latter is emphasised 
by the reality of the emotions which give rise to them. Night fears are 
not due to hallucinations, but awakening fear rouses memories associated 
with fear and these memories are then projected as hallucinations, which 
are regarded as the cause of the fear. (In a later paragraph, however, the 
writer attributes fear of the dark to visual hallucinations.) The paper 
discusses also the relation of these characteristics of infantile mind to 
Freud’s pleasure and reality principles, to magic and the belief in spirits 
and demons, and also deals with rationalisation in connexion with magic, 
F.C. Bartlett contributes an article on ‘‘The Functions of Images” 
The function of images was studied in the recall of pictures, and in the 
association of signs with words. It was found that images reinstated 
mainly by the aid of affective cues were vague and unanalysed, the function 
of affection in reproduction being ‘‘ to reinstate a situation rather than a 
specific object”. The occurrence of definite visual imagery tended to set 
up an attitude of confidence in the accuracy of the reproductions, both of 
pictures and of signs, though this confidence was often unjustified. Re- 
liance on visual imagery resulted especially in the forgetting of order of 
succession ; those who relied on vocalisation of words were very accurate 
in their memory of order. It is suggested that the primitive sensory 
image is vague and schemati 
and becomes vague and general through the repetition of varying impres- 
sions. One function of the image seemed to be to reinforce the tendency 
to prompt response ; its close connexion with emotion helped to supply 
confidence, the substitution of words leading away from the “‘ reinstate- 
ment of material in close relation to emotions”. The other articles in the 
number are as follows: H. Hartridge, ‘“‘ A Vindication of the Resonance 
Hypothesis of Audition”; J. C. Flugel, ‘‘ A Minor Study of Nyctopsis” ; 
LI. Wynn Jones, ‘‘ A Method of Measuring Nyctopsis, with some Re- 
sults ;” S. M. Haggard, ‘‘ A Case of Somnambulism”’; F. C. Bartlett, 
“Critical Notice of C. Read’s ‘The Origin of Man and of his Supersti- 
tios’”; F. C. Bartlett, “ Critical Notice of W. McDougall’s ‘ The Group 
Mind’”: T. H. Pear, “ Critical Notice of W. H.R. Rivers’s ‘ Instinct 
and the Unconscious ’”’. 





JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY. xviii. (1921), 11. M.T. McClure. ‘ « Crises” 
in the Life of Reason.’ gen “the natural history of reason ” in the phil- 
osophy of Santayana.] M. Picard. ‘The Co-ordinate Character of Feeling 
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and Cognition.’ [Concludes that “ the case for feeling as a co-ordinate aspect 
of conscious activity rests partly on the universal presence of one or both of 
the affective qualities in all conscious states, partly on a certain independence 
of cognition manifested by feeling in the production of moods”.] F. R. 
Bichowsky. ‘The Basic Assumption of Experimental Science.’ [Is merely 
that the data of science ‘‘ be organised into a logical system the laws of 
which can be tested ”’.] xviii, 12. W.H. Sheldon. ‘ Prof. Dewey, the Pro- 
tagonist of Democracy.’ [Reviews Dewey’s ‘ Reconstruction in Philosophy,’ 
declaring that “ his programme is a revolt against superiority,” and defend- 
ing ‘‘ the spectator view of knowledge ” by urging that the great philosophers 
“ wrote on ethics and politics and tried to influence the society of their day ’’. 
Prof. Sheldon’s attitude explains perhaps why Prof. Dewey finds Peking a 
healthier place than New York ; but neither party to the dispute seems to 
question the assumption that the American system is what it is called. | 
J. J. Toohey. ‘The Distribution of the Predicate.’ [The traditional 
doctrine is confuted by the validity of the partial inverse of an A proposi- 
tion.] G. Boas. ‘A Source of the Plotinian Mysticism.’ [Besides its 
empirical root in the mystic vision it has another in the principle that only 
the like knows the like. Hence, to know, the mind must intuitively ap- 
rehend its object.]  xviii.,13. F.J.E. Woodbridge. ‘Mind Discerned.’ 
Concerning the relations of “mind in the transcendental sense, the sum 
total and mere fact of existence,” and “the mind which is studied in 
psychology ”. The former is a ‘type of structure’.] M. Picard. ‘The 
Unity of Consciousness.’ [Argues that C. A. Strong’s ‘ Origin of Conscious- 
ness,’ has shown that “there is no such unity ”.] xviii,14. [Not received. ] 
R. B. Perry. ‘The Cognitive Interest and its Refinements.’ K. S. 
Guthrie. ‘ Rejoinder to Mr. Boas’ attack on Guthrie’s Plotinus.’ xviii. 
15. S.L. Pressey. ‘Empiricism versus Formalism in Work with Mental 
Tests.’ [Replies to Ruml in xviii. 7 and deprecates excess of statistical 
elaboration.] A. J. Snow. ‘A Note on the Role of Mathematics in 
Physics.’ [It is ‘‘not that of a discipline independent of facts, and 
mathematics does not give us truth a priori”.] xviii. 16. J. M. Fletcher. 
‘Geneticism as a Heuristic Principle in Psychology.’ (Geneticism is 
historicism in psychology, and easily leads to a confusion of history and 
valuation. It is open to six objections : (1) Continuity and the non-occur- 
rence of novelty is a rationalistic logical postulate ; (2) The tracing of past 
history is always arbitrarily arrested at some point ; (3) History is not the 
sole determinant of value ; (4) Historical continuity is compatible with 
radical change in function and meaning ; (5) Like ‘analyticism,’ geneticism 
falsely assumes that it can get back to a ‘simple’; (6) Whether or no 
science is bound to ignore values, it must not confuse values and facts. | 
E. L. Schaub. The Annual Meeting of the Western Division of the 
American Philosophical Association. D. Drake. ‘Philosophy as Work and 
Play.’ [Philosophic problems are divisible into those which “ have appreci- 
able practical bearings” and “those whose solution would make no or slight 
difference to practice”. The latter are ‘play’ and include metaphysics, 
God, freedom and immortality ; they are justifiable amusements, though 
it might be well if philosophers would devote a little more attention to the 
rational ordering of human life.] xviii. 17. W. E. Ritter. ‘The Need 
of a New English Word to Express Relation in Living Nature,’ I. [Seeing 
that ‘‘the Latin gradior upon which ‘ integration’ is founded ” (sic /) is un- 
satisfactory as the correlative of ‘differentiation, ‘conferentiation’ is 
suggested.] T. L. Kelly and L. M. Terman. ‘Dr. Ruml’s Criticism of 
Mental Test Methods.’ [Cf. xvii.,3. Pleads that the assumptions attacked 
are but the working hypotheses of an infant science.} xviii. 18. H. B. 
Smith. ‘A Spirit which Includes the Community.’ [Protests, against 
Sabin in xvii., 26, that ‘‘ wherever there exists a conflict between points of 
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view, there there is a mind’’.] W. E. Ritter. ‘The Need of a New 
English Word to Express Relation in Living Nature,’ IT. [Illustrates 
the need from the neuromuscular system, sex, love, and the American 
Constitution.] xviii., 19. C. 1. Lewis. ‘The Structure of Logic and its 
Relation to other Systems.’ [Classifies logics as: (1) the ‘ traditional, 
which claims to be both formal and “ concerned with the actual modes of 
right thinking”’ ; (2) the ‘ modern’ which repudiates formalism, just because 
it concerns itself with ‘‘ the actual processes of right thinking ”’ ; (3) the 
‘new,’ which, to be formal, ‘‘renounces all attempts to portray” the 
actual discovery of truth. The third does not regard deduction as a method 
of proving truth and regards as nugatory attempts to establish incontro- 
vertible truth by deductive procedures. For it ‘logically prior’ only 
means ‘ deductively more powerful’ or ‘simpler’. The necessity of ‘ pre- 
suppositions ’ is often shown to mean only lack of imagination or ingenuity, 
The possibility of a plurality of beginnings for a system and of a plurality 
of equally cogent systems is recognised. All this holds of the fundamental 
laws of logic also. They too cannot be proved, for all their ‘ proofs’ turn 
out to be circular. ‘‘ That the denial of a proposition leads to its reaffir- 
mation, by no means establishes its truth.” This is true also of false 
propositions. A bad logic can be constructed, ‘in which reasoning badly 
according to bad principles we get consistently bad results”. ‘* A good 
logic must be circular” ; but so is “all logic and pseudo-logic”. Tllustra- 
tions follow, ¢.9., it is not self contradictory that ‘ there are no propositions,’ 
and the ambiguities of ‘ presuppose’ are exposed. In short “ no deductive 
system, logic itself included, can justly claim to be demonstration of 
certain truth from indispensable first principles,” and the claim of “the 
traditional a priori” is baseless.] D.W.Prall. ‘The Aesthetic Heresy.’ 
[‘‘ The only source of value is a mind satisfied with a particular object in 
its contemplation, and the only test of value is such satisfaction. All 
value is thus essentially aesthetic.”] xviii. 20. H.M. Kallen. ‘ America 
and the Life of Reason.’ [A brilliant paper on Santayana’s Character 
and Opinion in the United States.) E. B. Holt. ‘On the Locus of Tele- 
ology: A Rejoinder.’ [To L. J. Henderson, cf. xvii., 16 and 14.] xviii., 
21. C. E. Ayres. ‘Instinct and Capacity: I The Instinct of Belief-in- 
Instincts.’ [Makes fun of the sociologists who attribute all social pheno- 
mena to instincts instead of to institutions.) A. P. Brogan. ‘A 
Dilemma about Dilemmas.’ [Replies to T. de Laguna’s criticism of the 
Complex Dilemma in xviii, 9 by showing that it holds only if ‘or’ is 
taken in the exclusive sense and that the best formal logicians, including 
those mentioned by de Laguna, had expressly stipulated for a non-exclusive, 
sense of ‘or’.] H. M. Kallen. ‘ America and the Life of Reason, II. 
{Deals more specifically with Santayana’s treatment of James and Royce, 
and hints that he was temperamentally unfit to understand either of 
them.] xviii, 22. W. H. Sheldon. ‘Is the Conservation of Energy 
Proved of the Human Body?’ [Shows that in all the experiments which 
have attempted to prove the principle its truth is assumed—-which is 
what is always done in ‘ proving’ a ‘principle’.] C. E. Ayres. ‘In- 
stinct and Capacity, ii., Homo Domesticus.’ [Man is so domesticated 
that all ‘‘ human behaviour is the behaviour of institutions,” and “ civil- 
isation is the determination of behaviour by prescription and taboo ”’.] 
J.C. Gregory. ‘The Group Spirit and the Fear of the Dead.’ [‘‘ Primi- 
tive fear of the dead had probably a complex origin, but . . . one of 
its motives was expulsion from the group by the dread event of death 
. ._. he who was, when alive, a comrade of the group, might, when dead 
and expelled, be intensely feared and bitterly hated.” Why ?] xviii., 23. 
R. C. Givler. ‘The Intellectual Significance of the Grasping Reflex.’ 
[An ultra-behaviourist attempt to trace mental development from the 
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infant’s power to cling to a stick like a monkey which concludes that “the 
weight of the evidence is overwhelmingly in favour of interpreting the 
thought process as... a neuro-muscular process, and not a cerebral 
mystery ”.] T.L. Davis. ‘The Sanity of Hamlet.’ [“ He was aware of 
the essential principles of logic and used them consciously. He used them 
excessively : that was his madness.”] xviii, 24. Z.Z. Kuo. ‘ Giving 
up Instincts in Psychology.’ [Attacks instincts on behaviourist principles 
as no better than ‘innate ideas’ and substitutes for them an endowment 
with ‘‘a great number of units of reaction”.] J. Dewey. ‘Classicism 
as an Evangel.’ [The classic spirit was naive and unconscious in its ac- 
ceptance of limitation by the actual ; no possibility of remoulding reality 
had yet presented itself. But “ modern class-conscious classicism ” is “a 
reversed romanticism ” and is ‘‘ preoccupied with salvation”’.] xviii., 25. 
WwW. A. Brown. ‘The Future of Philosophy as a University Study.’ 
[The philosophy professors are killing philosophy by narrow specialism and 
neglecting its function of correlating and unifying the many sources of 
knowledge. Moreover “the interest of thinking for thinking’s sake, of 
defining and redefining, analysing and reanalysing, controverting and re- 
controverting, not for the sake of getting anything in particular accom- 
plished by this elaborate paraphernalia but for the sake of showing that 
you are cleverer than the other fellow at the game you are both playing 
. . . is not capital enough on which to run the business of philosophy in 
a modern university ’’.] R.M. Eaton. ‘The Value of Theories.’ [The 
chief value of a scientific construction is that if explains experience by 
making it a consequence of a deductive system. Explanatory value is suf- 
ficient to a theory ; truth, in the sense of factual truth, is not established 
and is not a necessary value. Indeed those qualities which make a theory 
a good explanation, generality and penetration beneath fact, are the very 
qualities which stand in the way of proving its truth. . . . Further there 
is no extraordinary type of logic which can be called inductive logic. . . . 
The inductive and deductive methods coalesce.” This omits the need for 
the empirical verification of theoretic deductions.| xvili., 26, G. Santa= 
yana. ‘On My Friendly Critics.’ [Excellent banter, replete with epi- 
grams and autobiographical touches. .9., ‘‘ Now that for some years my 
body has not been visible in the places it used to haunt (my mind, even 
then, being often elsewhere) my friends in America have fallen into the 
habit of thinking of me as dead, and with characteristic haste and kind 
ness, they are writing obituary notices, as it were, on my life and works ”’.] 
M. Picard. ‘A Discussion of Mind Discerned.’ [Woodbridge’s article 
in xviti., 13.] xix., 1. A. O. Lovejoy. ‘Pragmatism and the New 
Materialism.’ [Attacks B. H. Bode’s attempt to combine pragmatism and 
behaviourism. Cf. xviii., 1, and xvii., 22, 23.] L. P. Boggs. ‘A Partial 
Analysis of Faith. [The faith attitude ‘‘ suspends all efforts and waits for 
an inspiration or guiding thought to come ; if from within, we call it auto- 
suggestion or intuition; if from another, it is called suggestion ; if it ap- 
pears to come from a divine source, it is prayer or an answer to prayer ”’.] 
xix., 2. J. Dewey. ‘An Analysis of Reflective Thought.’ [Replies to 
the criticism of his logic by L. Buermeyer in xvii., 25, explaining that 
“induction I take to be a movement from facts to meaning ; deduction a 
development of meanings, an exhibition of implications, while I hold that 
the connexion between fact and meaning is made only by an act in the 
ordinary physical sense of the word act, that is, by experiment involving 
movement of the body and change in surrounding conditions. . . . Facts, 
data, are logically speaking particulars, while meaning functions as a uni- 
versal.” There are no “ ready-made or given particulars and universals, 
data and meanings” . . . “the question for present knowledge is whether 
the old case or rule is or is not applicable to the new one. Many of our 
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common errors come from assuming that what is known in some cases is 
also knowledge for the case in hand.”] J.R. Kantor. ‘The Nervous 
System, Psychological Fact or Fiction?’ [Maintains that “a genuinely 
critical search will reveal not a single valid principle of explanation which 
psychology has derived from physiology ”. | 


Locos. Rivista INTERNAZIONALE pi Fimosorra. Anno iv., Fase, 2, 
April-June, 1921. J. de Menasce. Lssai dune theorie du langage, 
[The author’s thesis is based on the view of Paulhan that man isa non- 
social being forced by necessity to live in social conditions. Language is 
not merely a means of inter-communication ; it is also, for the individual 
man, a means of “fixing” his thought. Its social importance is not 
merely that it enables us to impart and receive information, but that it 
binds the utterer to his pledge. Hence the universal moral approval of 
the man who never “goes back on his word”. The development of 
language may take place in either of two directions. The effort may be 
made—necessarily without final success—to communicate the intimately 
personal and incommunicable, and thus the language of lyric poetry is 
created : or the function of ‘‘ fixing’ thought may be developed, and then 
we get the language of science. The speech of the ordinary man is inter- 
mediate between these extremes, but as might be expected in view of the 
moral importance of being able to “‘ count on a man’s word,” the tendency 
towards science preponderates over that towards lyricism.] L. Limentani. 
Roberto Ardigd. [A warm éloge pronounced at Palermo March 19th, 
1921.] A. Aliotta. L’idealismo qgnoseologico. [Traces the development 
from the ‘‘ empirical idealism ” of Berkeley through the “ transcendental” 
or epistemological idealism of Kant and the attempts of Fichte, Schelling, 
and Hegel to ‘‘ transcend”’ Kant to the “absolute idealism ” of our own 
time. The article is directed more specially against Gentile. The 
author’s main point is that there is an uneliminated realism in all these 
doctrines which prevents any of them from being really an “‘ absolute ” 
idealism. Even Gentile is not really an ‘‘absolute”’ idealist since he 
has to admit the existence of the conscious subject which, according to 
him, cannot be an ‘‘ object” of consciousness. Hence if his theory of 
knowledge is true, his metaphysical doctrine that the ‘‘ transcendent” 
does not exist must be false. The author’s own position is that the subject 
is not “transcendent ”’. I have a direct awareness of my own mental life. 
All attempts to make consciousness the activity of a ‘‘ transcendent” 
universal mind or of a consciousness which cannot be a known object to 
itself are invalid. I could wish the question whether the kind of immedi- 
ate awareness we have of ourselves is the same as that which we have of 
anything else had been more fully discussed, and also that it had been 
made clearer whether this awareness is supposed to be knowledge or to be 
the foundation of knowledge.] G. della Valle. I metodi della Teoria del 
Valore. [How do we come to know the various values of ethics, art, etc. ? 
Not by a metaphysical deduction ; they are much more certain than any 
metaphysical theory. Nor by a theological deduction; for God is a 
hypothesis constructed on the basis of antecedently known values. (This, 
by the way seems to the writer of this notice glaringly false.) Nor by 
deduction from the concept of reason as the end. Nor yet by induction 
from facts ; this would lead to no absolute and objective values. Value 
is a fact apprehended by direct introspection. Hence any theory of 
values must be founded on psychological analysis. This analysis must 
not be a mere description but must be analogous to the Kantian analysis 
of knowledge. Kant’s criticism, is, in fact, the first step to a more 
general theory of values, since knowledge is only one among a vast 

plurality of different and incommensurable values.] Reviews, etc. Anno 
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iv., Fasc. 3, July-September, 1921. L. Rougier. Le mythe de la 
‘¢ Raison” et la Science des structures mentales. [An attack on the 
validity of non-empirical science of every kind. The author does not spare 
even the principles of logic, which, are only rigidly valid ‘‘ for those who 
please to construct that very special form of thought, a deductive theory,” 
They only appear late in the history of thought, etc., ete. Henri Beyle 
could never understand elementary algebra. We must therefore get rid 
of our superstition about logic and replace it by a comparative study of 
the “mental structures” of different lands and ages.] V. Miceli. La 
scienza generale del diritto. [The author repeats his former contention 
that there can be no such thing as a ‘‘ philosophy of law”. What is pos- 
sible is a study of existing law in its relation to social life. This is neither 
pure jurisprudence nor pure sociology, but something between the two. 
It has to consider, e.g., not merely what is ethically just, but which of the 
obligations of justice may usefully be enforced by law in a given society. 
Hence it cannot be created simply on a basis of ethics.] E. diCarlo. La 
possibilita della filosofia del diritto. [A reply to Miceli. M. argues 
that law is an empirical fact, therefore there can be no philosophy of law. 
Why does he not apply the same argument to prove the impossibility of 
Ethics? M.’s own treatment of law is itself “ philosophical”’.] G. H. 
Bushnell. Midian. [In support of the theory that Moses derived his 
religion from Midian; the philological arguments strike a non-specialist 
as flighty and the attempt to make Hebrew religion ‘phallic’ as 
ludicrous.] R. Pavese. Desiderio di sapere e misonéisme.  [‘ Miso- 
neism ” has a high social importance as inhibitory of our native curiosity. 
Its function is to prevent hasty acceptance of novel hypotheses and the 
immoral exploitation of ‘‘ new ideas” for egoistic ends.] A. Aliotta. La 
nuova filosofia dell’ esperienza. [The ‘‘ neutral” monism of the latest 
realism does not really do away with the ‘‘ vicious circle” of the old 
empiricism which ‘‘ new realism ”’ is trying to avoid. It is, e.g., absurd to 
attempt to derive subject and object from a process of adaptation to 
environment, as Avenarius does. ‘he duality which was to be got rid of 
is already presupposed when we speak of the organism and its environment. 
Actual experience always exhibits subject and object together. It is un- 
meaning to assert the independence of either or to derive experience from 
something which has not this character of duality in unity. The reality of 
time is experience itself. But “real duration” is not simply a continuous 
flow ; it involves also the recognition of the identity and the distinctness 
of the different moments. Similarly the contrast of myse/f with others is 
implicit in every moment of real experience. Experience is not only con- 
crete thought but also action creative of new forms of being. Experiment, 
action, “try and try again,” is the only method both of science and 
philosophy.] G. della Valle. Le caratteristiche essenziali del Valore. 
Fale is indefinable, but we can specify characters which belong to all 
values. A value must be a conscious state ; it must be the result of a 
free mental activity limited by universal and absolute rules. It is not 
necessary that every value should be actually realised. The creation of 
value is the fundamental task of the spirit by which it transforms chaos 
into an ordered world. The specific activity by which values are created 
is intuition, an ‘‘irreducible ” activity which is neither rational, emotional 
nor volitional.] Reviews. 


Revug Néo-ScoLastiguE DE PuHiLosopaim. xxiii Année. No. 91. 
August, 1921. E. Merschir, S.J. Berkeley est-il empiriste ow spiritual- 
ite? [The author’s answer to the question is that Berkeley is both in 
virtue of his principle that esse = percipere aut percip?. All attempts to 
suppress either half of this principle falsify B.’s thought. B.’s philosophy 
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remains all through a dualism, and the reason of this is that he is not 
critical enough ; he has too naif a faith in human intelligence. <A well. 
informed, appreciative, and thoughtful essay. But is B.’s admission of a 
duality (that of *‘ ideas ” and ‘‘ notions’) really a dualism 7] E. Janssens, 
Réponse & un plaidoyer probabiliste. [Continues the criticisms of the 
author’s former article on probabilism with special reference to the reply 
of P. Harmignie.] A. Bourgssonie. Les Principes de la Raison. [Con- 
clusion. Discusses the principles of causality, natural law, ‘‘ parcimony,” 
‘* teleology,” “ type,’ “good”.] A. Pelzer. Les Version latines d Aris. 
tote. [Notes on the authorship of the versions of the Hthica Nicomachea, 
Ethica Eudemia, Magna Moralia, De Virtutibus «t Vitis current in the 
thirteenth century.] Notices of Books. No. 92. November, 1921, 
G. Legrand. Philosophie et sociologie juridique. [Traces the way in 
which the general philosophical tendencies of different ages show them- 
selves in jurisprudence with special reference to the thirteenth century, 
the age of the French Revolution and the nineteenth century.] E. 
Janssens. Réponse a un plaidoyer probabiliste (conclusion). [A con- 
tinuation of the author’s former article criticising “ probabilism” as a 
principle of casuistry.] A. Pelzer. Les versions latines des ouvrages 
de morale conservés sous le nom d’Aristote en usage au xirie siecle, 
[Deals with the translation of the Nicomachean Ethics and the Byzantine 
commentaries on that work attributed to Robert Grosseteste. The attribu- 
tion is amply justified. It is certain that the versions were not made by 
William of Morbeke, and the Henri Krosbein or Kosbein to whom they 
are sometimes assigned is probably a purely imaginary person. Grosseteste 
supplements his renderings by rather full comments on the etymology and 
meaning of many of Aristotle’s technical terms. It is probably through 
his version that information of this kind reached St. Thomas and Albertus 
Magnus. This has been often overlooked by those who have thought that 
St. Thomas’s knowledge on such points shows acquaintance with the Greek 
commentators.]| M. de Wulf. La philosophie de maitre Eckhart. A. 
Bacci. Philosophie et poésie dans le poeme de Dante. Reviews, ete. 


Rivista pi Finosorra (Organo della Societa Filosofica Italiana). Year 
xiii, No. 2. April-June, 1921. L. Valli. Lo Spirito filosofico delle 
grandi stirpi umane. [The author’s main thesis is that the critical spirit 
from which all philosophy springs is peculiarly ‘‘ Aryan”. An interesting 
essay, but what about the facts? It is assumed that Indian mysticism is 
a purely “ Aryan” development. Is this certain? ‘The Achaeans are 
credited with introducing the Greek language and the critical spirit into 
Hellas. What of the facts which seem to show that the Ionians, the ad- 
mitted creators of ‘‘science,’’ were almost wholly of the old ‘‘ Mediter- 
ranean” stock? Much stress is laid on the practice of cremation by 
“ Aryans”. But surely burial was as usual in Greece in historic times as 
cremation.] E. Buonaiuti. Filosofie e religione nella cultura con- 
temporanea. [A brief address to the recent philosophical Congress at 
Rome. The main point is that the attempts of the ‘‘ immanence ” and other 
philosophies to find a substitute for God is a failure. Our age is in transi- 
tion to a renewal of Christian experience. Hence the relative value of 
pragmatism as an assertion that life is based on a faith which is prior to 
all ‘ dialectical” justification of itself.] A. Pagano. L’intuzzione intel- 
lettuale come momento dell’ atto del giudizio. [The “intuition” of reality 
is not a separate mental act which precedes and is presupposed by judg- 
ment ; it is immanent in the most elementary judgment and can be dis- 
covered there by analysis.] F. A. Ferrari. Molteplicita di direttive e 
unita di progresso nella storia di filosofia. Critical notes. B. Jakorenko. 
La filosofia del Bolscevismo. [‘* Bolshevism” is treated as a great mati- 
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festation of the Russian spirit bound to lead to great philosophical de- 
velopments. It is not mentioned that the Bolshevist Camarilla is mostly 
Hebrew.] G. Capone-Braga. (li errori dell’ esperienza interna secondo 
Condillac. B. Varisco. Jl valore spiritwale della vittoria. E. di 
Carlo. La crisi dell’ idealismo assoluto. Reviews, etc. 


Revue DE PHILOSOPHIE. September-October, 1921. H. Guetton. 
Sainte Catherine de Génes et Vélément Mystique de la Religion. [A 
study of Baron von Higel’s book, The Mystical Elements of Religion, etc. 
This first article consists of a sketch of the life of St. Catharine of Genoa 
whom von Hugel takes asa type of the true mystic.] Pedro Descogs. 
La Théorie de la Matiére et de la Forme, et ses fondements. [The first of 
an important series of articles on the present status of the theory of 
Hylomorphism. The writer believes (with P. Sertillanges) that Matter 
and Form, and not Actus and Potentia, is the foundation of the Thomist 
system. After separating the essential from the unessential in the theory, 
he shows that the old proof from the occurrence of substantial change in 
the inorganic world, which was once considered sufticient by itself, can no 
longer b2 looked upon as valid, since such substantial changes cannot be 
assumed to occur.] Emile Catzeflis. Spiritualisme et Matérialisme. 
[An elaboration of the proof that the First Cause must possess the attri- 
butes of Liberty and Consciousness, and must in consequence be a Spirit- 
ual Being.] November-December, 1921. Jacques Chevalier. Morale et 
Métaphysique. [This is the paper read by the author at the Oxford Con- 
gress of 1920; to the paper are subjoined his answers to the criticisms 
proposed during the discussion. He argues that the notion of morality, 
which is possessed by all men, implies the recognition of an ideal and an 
imperative ; and that these in turn imply the existence of a Supreme Good, 
Who is the Supreme Legislator and Whose Law is the law of our nature. | 
Paul Vignon. Pour hidter la rentrée en scene de lIdée en biologie trans- 
formiste (ler article). [The writer wishes to see acknowledged by biologists 
@ pre-existent plan in accordance with which evolution is being worked out. 
He rejects as insuflicient.the theory of transformism by small mutations, 
even when helped by natural selection, and also the theory of saltations, if 
these are assumed to occur by chance.]| Pedro Descogs. La théorie de la 
Matiére et de la Forme, et ses fondements (2° article). [In this article the 
writer considers the instance of substantial change which occurs in nutrition. 
He shows that the reality of prima materia cannot be proved therefrom 
unless the (Scotist) theory of multiplicity of subordinated forms is ex- 
cluded. Such an exclusion, he argues, has not been effected by any of the 
arguments hitherto advanced, either « priori or a posteriori. Hence sub- 
stantial change in the Scholastic sense cannot be used as the basis for a 
certain proof of Hylomorphism. If this theory is to be raised above the 
plane.of a physical hypothesis it must be disengaged from these physical 
supports and made to rest on a metaphysical foundation. This is to be 
attempted in the next article.] H.Guetton. Sainte Catherine de Génes 
et Velément mystique de la religion (dernier article). [This article follows 
Baron vy. Hiigel in his discussion of St. Catharine’s doctrine, her psychical 
states, the characteristic tendencies of a mystic, and the relation of mystic- 
ism to philosophy, the problem of evil, and pantheism. ‘ Baron von 
Higel has definitely shown that mysticism is not a defect but a most in- 
timate communion of the soul with God, and that the mystics, far from 
being malades, are to be counted . . . among the greatest benefactors of 
the human race.”] 0. Habert. Nouveau conceptualisme, & propos d’un 
livre récent. [M. Emile Meyerson (author of the book referred to) is here 
said to regard scientific theories as mental schemes imposed on Nature 
and to contrast the static and general character of concepts with the 
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dynamic and individual existence of things. The writer of the article re. 


states the Thomistic theory of conception, substance, and individuation 
as the reconciliation of these antinomies. } 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Ernics. xxxii., 1. October, 1921. B. M. 
Laing. ‘ Aspects of the Problem of Sovereignty.’ [Outlines rise of the 
idea of unity as the fundamental characteristic of the State, and of or- 
ganisations within society now opposed to the State’s claim to sovereignty ; 
suggests that certain conditions compel the State to claim sovereignty, 
while others may demand freedom for other social organisations ; hence 
the core of the problem appears to be the determination of the objective 
conditions which determine policy.] Rupert Clendon Lodge. ‘Platoand 
the Moral Standard.’ [Examines critically Plato’s views as to the stand- 
ard applied by the philosophic judge to questions of ethical value ; shows 
that many of the various criteria mentioned by Plato have only a limited 
application ; leads to question ‘is a given character in touch with objective 
reality or not ?’] John Dashiell Stoops. ‘The Will and the Instinct 
of Sex.’ [Maintains that growth of powerful emotional complex is due to 
dissociation of instinct and will; suggests that through sublimation we 
need to find in the instincts both the ends and the energy of the will.] 
M. C. Otto. ‘The Moral Education of Youth.’ [Shows that the real 
task is not that of teaching abstract rules but of developing a moral atti- 
tude to actual situations ; criticises attempts to do this by moral instruc- 
tion and suggests the importance of other methods.] Ethel E. Sabin. 
‘ Mistaking America.’ [Criticises and replies to article by J. O. P. Bland 
who maintained that America is sentimental, dominated by feminine 
ideals.], Frank Chapman Sharp. ‘Is there a Universally Valid Moral 
Standard ?’ [Maintains that there is—the production of the maximum of 
good attainable under the conditions—analyses causes for deviations from 
the impartial standpoint. ] 
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VIIL—NOTES. 


DR. LUTOSLAWSKT'S ‘THEORY OF PERSONALITY ”. 


2 Via CROCIFISSALTO, 
SETTIGNANO-FIRENZE, 22nd Janwary, 1922. 


Sir, 
Dr. Lutoslawski in ‘‘ A Theory of Personality ” tells that in his 
experience, as in the spiritual experience of many others, the conviction 
of immortality had been a sudden revelation coming after years of mere 
thinking on this matter, and of believing the testimony of others. The 
views of others had not seemed definitively convincing but then came the 
revelation which gave immediate intuitive certainty. I myself once had 
an experience of this sort though not concerned with immortality, and an 
account of what then and subsequently happened may be of interest to 
philosophers. 

I was at that moment, in consequence of some psychological observation, 
led to think a great deal about the antinomy of rest and motion, and I was 
trying to work out a theory concerning this. My occupation with this had 
become so intense that for a week I had not gone to bed at all, but in the 
intervals of speculation I used to nap for short p2riods before the fire. 
At last there came the moment when the antinomy resolved itself com- 
pletely, not as a theory but asa revelation. The universe was there about 
me as a coherent consistent whole. My own harmony and identification 
with it was as complete as its own inner coherence. I was whate’er I 
thought on aad my thoughts went everywhere. I was mountain hill or 
stream, bird beast or fish, ravening shark or sea-shouldering whale, all 
things and everything. 

I do not know how long this state lasted. When the vision, the feeling 
of that which absolutely and completely was, had gone, I tried to 
measure the value of that which was left over. Not at once, of course. 
For the moment the vision splendid, and the void its disappearance 
caused, were all my concern. But afterwards I found that its results wero 
solid gain. Of course I was not left with a satisfactory theory. My 
revelation had transcended theory and could not be translated back into the 
lesser medium. I had no theory but I had knowledge which was gold 
beside the theory’s silver. 

So it continued for some time, a year or more, but one day as I was 
meditating upon this, I came to have suspicions of a weak link in the chain 
of process which had given me my greater truth. It seemed to me that 
what I had done was exactly what the artist does when he creates, and 
that the validity of my creation was akin to the validity of poem or 
picture. The artist, as I then expressed it, comes to an equilibrium in 
the face of a particular situation, while the mystic comes to an equilibrium 
in the face of a total situation. In both cases the preliminary work of 
gathering and meditating is checked by the inadequacy of the material so 
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taken, to satisfy the worker's needs. He cannot so bring the process to a 
satisfactory conclusion. The ‘‘ will” to form the stuff is there, and if the 
stuff is malleable the form is given. The thing as thus reformed is then 
found, and seems then like an absolute discovery. It is as though one 
were expanding a balloon with the breath of one’s lungs and failing in the 
effort, at least in appearance, but that at last, when one has either in 
despair abandoned it, or in final effort lost consciousness of it, the balloon 
ascends, and we discover it, revealed to us in the heavens. It looks like 
a balloon, it’s located like a balloon, it certainly is a balloon, and as it was 
previously shown that we could not blow up a balloon, it cannot be the 
balloon that we were at work upon. None the less I think it is. In this 
way was faith in my revelation weakened, and my faith in all other 
revelations as well. Since then | think that verification is necessary to 
make convincing my own revelations, and I am not inclined to value the 
unsupported ones of other people at a higher rate. 

The essential mechanism of revelation is, I believe, that of all imagery 
formation. Imagery is the correlative of emotion. I believe that imagery 
is related to emotion somewhat as “sensation” is to ‘‘ feeling”. I find 
that ‘‘sensations,” when so taken together that the value is of the 
togetherness and not of the particular ‘‘ sensation,” constitute ‘‘ feeling”. 
This feeling may exist independently of any definite sensation or sensory 
object, or subordinate to such an one. In like wise I find that when there 
isa stimulus to action, whether the action of thinking or some other, 
which cannot unfold itself so rapidly as the stimuli accumulate, then there 
follows the formation of images and emotions, images in so far as the sub- 
stitute for action finds a focal point, and emotion in so far as it does not. 
Here ayain there may be merely diffused emotion, or the emotion may be 
subordinate to imagery. A ‘‘ revelation” is such a focus when it is com- 
prehensive enough, what I called above a total situation. It is singularly 
convincing because the interest in it is so great, and because its compre- 
hensiveness makes it difficult to circumvent. It persists if it is the kind 
of thing that we continue to want. 

It is furthermore “true ” in the sense in which “ Beauty is truth, truth 
beauty,” that is, the situation has the quality of a felt coherence. If it 
were possible to have a proposition durably as comprehensive as this situa- 
tion, that proposition would also be “true”. But even the mystics 
admit that no such proposition is possible. Their ultimate truth is being, 
not aflirmation. Any proposition gains its truth value from the felt 
situation, and when the felt situation is more comprehensive than the pro- 
position, the proposition is not really equivalent to it and may be false. 
It can have then the value of hypothesis, and it can have nothing more. 


P.S.—This relation of emotion and image explains the Aristotelian 
catharsis, The diffused emotions of fear and pity are replaced by the 
tragic imagery. The purgation is the more complete because of the 
effective canalisation afforded by the tragic evolution from beginning 
through middle to end. 

The tragic purgation when really effective, has the character of a 
temporary conversion. Revelations, on the other hand, dealing with 
situations more or less total, often produce a permanent catharsis. This 
is excellently put in words by Dante when Beatrice says : 

‘To son fatta da Dio, sua merce, tale, 
Che la vostra miseria non mi tange, 
Ne fiamma d’esto incendio non m/’assale.”’ ! 





1 “«T am madesuch by God, in his grace, that your misery does not touch 
me; nor the flame of this burning assail me.””—(Carlyle.) 
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Both fear and pity have been purged away and love purified remains the 
only motive. 

It is hardly necessary to add that what is true of tragedy and the 
emotions of fear and pity is equally true for other qualities of art expres- 
sion, and other interests in revelation and conversion. 

LEO StEIN. 


A CORRECTION. 

Mr. W. E. Jonn;on has pointed out to me that on page 7 of my Hertz 
Lecture on ‘‘ Universals and Propositions,” I have misrepresented him ‘and 
even reversed his meaning. He says that he gave a flash of lightning not 
as an instance of a substance but of what is not a substance. Iam glad to 
find that it is so and I regret the misunderstanding. There now remains 
no point of importance in which [ disagree with Mr. Johnson’s book ex- 
cept his account of what constitutes generality. Perhaps the ditference 
even here may turn out to be less fundamental than it seems. 


G. F. Strout. 
SCHULE DER GEISTESKUNDE. 


Herr Staak of Bernitt, near Biitzow (Mecklenburg) writes to the Uni- 
versity of Manchester expressing his desire to enlist the co-operation of 
English scholars in establishing a ‘Schule der Geisteskunde,’ concerned 
especially with higher mental development. He published at the begin- 
ning of last year a chapter of his investigations, called ‘ Aufbau der 
hdheren geistigen Entwickelung,’ and he offers to place ten gratuitous 
copies at the disposal of scholars in this country, who are interested in the 
project. 


MIND ASSOCIATION. 


Tue Annual Meeting of the Mind Association will be held this year in 
Manchester, at the University Arts Building, at 5 p.m. on Friday, 14th 
July. 

Lim Session of the Association with the Aristotelian Society and 
the British Psychological Society has been arranged to take place in Man- 
chester from 14th to 17th July. Most of the papers read at this Session 
will, in accordance with a resolution passed at the last annual meeting, be 
published in the October number of Minp. Any member of the Associa- 
tion may attend the Meetings and, on paying a fee of 5s., will be supplied 
in advance with off-prints of the papers. Accommodation will be provided 
for men at Hulme Hall, and for women at Ashburne Hall. The charge 
for this from Friday dinner to Monday breakfast (inclusive) will be 27s. 
For partial attendance the charges will be: Bedroom and Breakfast, 
6s. 6d. per day; Lunch, 1s. 6d.; Tea, 6d.; Dinner, 3s. 6d. All meals 
will be at Hulme Hall, except that breakfast will be at Ashburne Hall 
for those staying there. 

Members who wish to take part in the Session are requested to apply 
as early as possible to 

Prof. S. Alexander, 
24 Brunswick Road, 
Withington, Manchester, 
enclosing, with their application, the fee of 5s., if they wish to have off- 
prints, and stating what accommodation (if any) they require in Hulme 
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or Ashburne Hall. The charge for accommodation should not be enclosed | 
with the application, but paid to the Bursar on leaving. 
The Programme of Meetings is as follows :— 


Fripay, 147TH JULy. ‘ 
Atip.m. At the University Arts Building. Annual Meeting of 

the Mind Association. E 

At 9 p.m. At Hulme Hall. E 
‘*Symbolism as a Basis for Metaphysics.” The Bishop of Man.+ 

chester. a 


Saturpay, 15TH Jury. 

At 10am. At the University Arts Building. 

Symposium: ‘‘ Are History and Science different kinds of} 

Knowledge?” R. G. Collingwood, A. E. Taylor and F, 0.§, 

Schiller. : 

At 10 a.m. and 2.30 p.m. At the University Psychological La.” 
boratory. Demonstrations and Papers. 

At9 p.m. At Hulme Hall. 

Symposium: ‘‘Is the Unconscious a Conception of Value in” 

Psychology?” G. C. Field, F. Aveling, and J. Laird. q 


Sunpay, léra Jury. At Hulme Hall. 
At 2 p.m. Symposium: ‘‘The Relation between Sentiments and] 
Complexes”. W. H. R. Rivers, A. G. Tansley, T. H. Pear,” 
Bernard Hart, A. F. Shand and C. 8S. Myers. 4 


At5 p.m. ‘Mr. Alexander’s Theory of Sense Perception”. G, Fr 


Stout. 


At 9 p.m. 
of Relativity’. ‘Tobe opened by A. N. Whitehead. 


Discussion on ‘‘ The Philosophical Aspects of the Principle 7 








